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SOLE PROPRIETORS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 



BAHADUR CIGARS 



THE ONLY GENUINE 

“LIGHT OF ASIA” 




A favourite in a!l Clubs and Messes. 

Stocked by All Tobacconists and 

Cigar Merchants, Everywhere. 



BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
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ONE- THIRD 

OF A CENTURY'S 



practical experience in the manufacture of every 
known variety of Cakes, Sweets, Chocolates, 
Ices, Fruit Salads, etc., has taught us JUST 
HOW to make them to satisfy the palates of 
the most dainty or fastidious. 

Choice Selections of Chocolates and other Sweeties 
from the highest class manufacturers in Europe, kept in 
stock throughout the year ; in plain or fancy boxes and 
caskets fot* presentation. 

BRIDE CAKES A SPECIALITY 

Selected Hams, Bacon, Cheese, High-class 
Wines, Ales, Spirits. 

COMPLETE CATERERS. 

Estimates furnished for Ball Suppers, Dinners, 

Luncheons, Tours, Camps anywhere 

SMART RESTAURANT (Upstairs). 

ORCHESTRA WEDNESDAYS AND SATURDAYS. 



HARRISON & Co. 

GOLD MEDALLISTS, 

168 Broadway, Phone 91, MADRAS 

Branch : —HOTEL “CLARENCE,” Rundall’s Road, Vepery 
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It matters not where you live 



You are on the same footing as personal purchasers. 
Whether you buy from our Catalogues or at 
our Show Rooms the satisfaction is just the same. 




Revolver, Ammunition or Accessories ? 

Write to-day for our Illustrated Catalogue. 

N. V. Ramanjum Chetty & Co. 

Importers of High-class Arms, Ammunition and Accessories. 

12 Broadway (Estd. 1863) Madras. 



A 
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A. BOSOTTO 

ITALIAN CONFECTIONER 

^!i!llllllii!lllll!|lliiilil>l!li!l|!!l!ili;ii:!:!i!|l.l i,!l!!ll! ! lilllllimilllll!G 

'•l Glacier, Caterer and 1 

r = 

| Restaurateur. Catering for | 
j t Weddings, Receptions, I 
S Garden Parties, Dinners I 
| and Suppers a speciality. | 

§ Distance no object 1 

Orders delivered to any address 

Please phone 1574 

or write to 

1 59 Mount Road, Madras 
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Tehyrauu: STANDARD, MADRAS. Telephone No. 145. 

E. A. WATCH COMPANY, 

RATTAN BAZAAR ROW, MADRAS. 

importers of-- Requirements for - — 

Hit'll grade Watches, Clocks, Jewel Schools, Offices, Public Departments, 

Irry, Fountain Pens, Office Sundries, Clubs, Libraries, etc., supplied at 

Fancy (roods, Advt. Novelties, etc. | Lowest Prices. 

K 1X1) J\ 014 RIFS JXVJTEI). 



INDIAN CATHOLIC TRUTH SOCIETY 

Objects : 

1, 'fo defend Catholic Principles and Practice and the Catholic Religion 
generally from attack ; 

2. 'fo enlighten non Catholics on the Lru'hs of the Catholic Religion. 

Membership : 

Life Member Rs. 50: Ordinary Member Rs. 3 per year 



“ THF LIGHT OF THF FAST ’ — a monthly journal, to make Catholicism 
known to non Cat holies, especially Hindus, and to show that the best in Hindu 
thought finds its place and completion in Catholicism. 

Subscription Re. 1 a year 

For full particulars apply to- - 

HONORARY SECRETARY, I.C.T.S., 

Cantonment, TRICHINOPOLY. 



“ GOOD MORNING” TEA 

THE TEA WITH THE CHOICE FLAVOUR. 

PACKED IN OCR AEREX AIRTIGHT TIN. 

1 Also supplied in Lead-Lined strong Chests of SO and 100 lbs . 

INQUIRIES INVITED FROM HOTELS, CLUBS, HOSTELS. 

i HEALTH STORES, P.o. box 521 , madras. 

Sole Agents far — 

“ GOOD MORNING " TEA," HALL'S EUCLYPTA," “ DERVESH SOAP," Etc. 
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ROLLED STEEL JOISTS 
AND GIRDERS 



Richardson & Gruddas 

Engineers and Contractors 

SECOND LINE BEACH, MADRAS 



SANITARY FITTINGS 
AND APPLIANCES 




ADVER TISEMENTS 
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BANK OF MYSORE, Ltd. 

Established 1913. 

Head Office : f BANGALORE. 



Branches : 

C. A M. STATION (Bangalore) MYSORE OORGAUM 

SHIMOGA TUMKUR CH^NNAPATNA 

OHIO KM AG ALU R TIPTUR *>AVANGERE. 

under tiip: patronage of 

THE GOVERNMENT OF HM. THE MAHARAJA OF MYSORE . 



Capital (fully subscribed) ... ... ... Rs. 20 lakhs. 

Capital paid-up ... ... ... 99 20 „ 

Reserve Fund ... ••• ••• ••• 99 9| ,, 



CURRENT ACCOUNTS 

The Bank allows interest at 2i per cent per annum on the 
.minimum monthly credit balance up to Rs. 10,000 during each 
half-year. 

FIXED DEPOSITS 

Are received for (> and 12 months at ;> and a[> per cent per 
annum respectively with interest paid half-yearly. 

The rates for longer periods to be had on application. 

THRIFT DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS 

Accounts are opened and interest allowed at the rate of 5 per 
•cent per annum. Rules to be had on application. 



Every kind of Banking and Agency business undertaken. 



For any further pariintlars apply to — W. C. BOSE, Manager, 
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REMINGTON PORTABLE. 



The Remington Portable is the most compact of all typewriters, a period 
marvel of condensation. The curved, open basket is eliminated. So also is the 
elevated top plate and every other space consuming feature. The result is a 
machine, standard in quality and service, which actually tits into a case only four 
inches high. 

More Remington Portables are sold than of 
all other makes of Portables Combined. 



J he following further letter from General Bruce, Mt. Everest Expedition 
gives one opier reason why you should buy the Remington Portable : 

MOUNT EVEREST EXPEDITION. 

C/o Postmaster. Darjeeling, 21st fulv 1 !> 2 :>\ 



1>KAK SlK. 

The Mount Everest Expo 
dition is now returning to. 
Darjeeling and I am writing 
to tell you how vei v service 
able your Remington Portable 
Typewriter has proved. Not 
withstanding the immense 
amount ot knocking about it 
has had, it is still working 
excellent 1 v. 

With many thanks, 

I remain, 

C. G. BRUCE. 



. Orders are continually coming in from Government officials and in manv 
instances officers have asked us to take over their present Portable Typewriters and 
supply the Remington Portable, which is the ideal typewriter for personal corres- 
pondence and records. The commercial world hale definitely set their seal of 
approva on the machine as mdicated by the tremendous sales throughout the world 
which taxes the utmost capacity of factory production. 

REMINGTON TYPEWRITER Co (MADRAS), Ltd. 

Post Box No. 197, Madras. 
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“THE WAIZ WEEKLY” 

Deals with ecclesiastic matters in Urdu and expounds principles of 
Islam. It is widely circulated in Nizam’s Dominions and its subscribers 
are found in (‘very school, mosque, office, suburb and every village. 
The hrsl mt'dimn of ad irrtisenind. 

Annual subscription Rs. 4. ' Advertisement one page R. 5. 

Addrrss : - MITHAMMED ABDUL WAHAB, ANDALEEB, 

Ed ii or, R im la- i- iva Iz , 

Shah A f i Banda , 

11 y DEHA BAD {DECCAN). 



By Appointment to H. E. 




The Governor of Madras. 



CUDDAPAH STONES 



Gold and Silver Medallists. , 

D. Krishna Rao & Sons 

PROPRIETORS. CUDDAPAH STOXK INDUSTRIALS. 

HEAD OFFICE : 

BASAVANGUDI P.O. (bangalore). 

AGENCIES: 

Madras, Cocanada, Coimbatore, Kumbakonam, Madura, 
Bangalore City, Vizagapatam, Vizianagram, 

Poona and Bombay. 

QUARRIES: 

YERRAGU NTLA, CUDDAPAH DISTRICT. 



MANORAMA PRINTING WORKS. LI5 

CALICUT. 

Printers of every Description in Colour, Block and Display, 

Proprietors of The “ Manorama ” & The “ West Coast Spectator” 

“ The Manorama”:— -The only bi- The “ West Coast Spectator The 

weekly Malayalam newspaper in British oldest tri- weekly English newspaper 
Malabar. Enjoys a wide circulation. and the leading organ of public opinion 
The best medium for advertisement. on the West Coast. 
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“Uailg 33 )qp less” 

f 

Zs f/ie on/y Journa/ 
Published^ twice daily 
Minting & Evening 
in «S o tf £ /> .t? r n a n <Z 
Central India 

All advertisements appear in 
both the editions, but one charge 
is made. ^ Cheapest to the 
readers and most valuable to 
the advertisers. Its telegraphic 
service cannot be challenged 
including Reuter’s Full Services 
Associated Press Services and 
London Times’ Special Cables 




Offices : 

14, MOUNT ROAD, MADRAS 

Telephone No. 235. Telegrams: “ DAILY.” Post Box No. 376. 
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The two most Popular 
Stores in Madras 

SMITH & SON 

TAILORS 

AND 

COLLINGWOOD & Co. 

CHEMISTS 

Who are known by the 
Goods they sell — Fresh, 
Reliable and Cheap. 

Their success depends 
on their clients, who 
tell their friends & & 




Our Only Addrex* : 

163 Mount Road, Madras 
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HOPE, PRUDHOMME & CO. 

Fontenay Buildings, 

271, Angappa Naick Street, Madras, E., 
Merchants and Commission Agents 

Exporters of Indian Produce 

Sole Agents for — 

V. Carlliian’s Gold and Silver Threads, Hi polio Paints 

Johnson’s Preparations 

The I&d-h and Compositions, Ltd. (Paints) 

The National Aniline and Chemical Company (Inc. U.S.A. 
Jeyes Sanitary Compounds, Ltd. (Disinfectants) 



INSURANCE AGENCIES. 

« 

The Motor Union Insurance Company, Ltd. 

The London and Provincial Marine &GenerallInsurance|Coinpan\ , Ltd.. 
Royal Exchange Assurance Corporation. 

The Eagle Star and British Dominions Insurance Company. Ltd. 

The British Equitable Assurance Company, Ltd. 

Scottish Union and National Insurance Company (City of Glasgow 
Life Branch). 

The Batavia Sea and Fire Insurance Company. 

The Nippon Marine Insurance Company, Tokio. 

The Argonaut Marine Insurance Company, Ltd. 



Insurance of all kinds, viz. 

Marine. Fire, Life and Motor Car, are effected at lowest 
premiums and on most favourable terms. 



For rates, terms and other particulars — 

CLEARING AND FORWARDING DEPARTMENT. 

Goods of all kinds cleared from the customs or shipped to any 
part of the world. 

Apply to : — HOPE, PRUDHOMME & Co. 

Post Box No. 125. Telephone No. 422. Telegraph Address: “Fontenay/" 
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PINNACLE WATCHES. 

Don’t say it’s 8-55 when it’s really 9 o’clock. 

That’s why good business men Wean them. 

HAVE YOU ONE? 

They are of very high class 
lever movement with 15 ruby 
jewels. Every watch supplied 
with 3-year written guarantee 

Nickel ... Rs. 37 8 

Silver Rs. 45 0 

Radium dial Its. 5 0 

< extra. 



We can candidly 
recommend them as 
ABSOLUTELY RELIABLE 

KHADER & YOUSUF BROS., MADRAS. 

Watches, Clocks, Fountainpens and Campcots dealers since 1888. 




TENTS 



Telegraphic 
Address : 

“ TENTS ” 




TENTS 



Established 

1876 



TURNBULL & Co TENT makers and 

I UnilDULL «. UU. CONTRACTORS 
2 Evening Bazaar Road, Park Town, Madras. 

Manufacturers of Civil and Military Tents of various descriptions. 
Tarpaulins, Camp equipments, etc. Regular suppliers to M. S.M. 
and 8.1. Railways, Native States, Collectors, Forest Officers, Zamin- 
dars, Missionaries, Police and to the public. 

Our prices are lower than those of other 
manufacturers in India. 
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CANNED FISH DELICACIES. 

Among the finest products of the Madras Government Cannery are : 

SARDINES ix OIL. I MACKEREL IN OIL. 

PLAIN SARDINES. MARINATED MACKEREL. 

CURRIED SARDINES. ( WHOLE PRAWNS. 

SMOKED FISH PASTE. 1 PRAWN PASTE. 

These are all unrivalled delicacies for camp use : they are ready cooked and may be 
eaten direct from the tin. The MACKEREL IN OIL are particularly tasty when grilled 
or fried while the MARINATED MACKEREL are delicious with mayonnaise and salad. 

The PRAWN PASTE is from an old English recipe and is guaranteed better Ilian any 
other on the market. Exquisite tor sandwiches. 

WARNING. Be careful when buying to see that the words GOVERNMENT 
CANNERY are on the label: substitutes are often ottered to the public without 
explanation to the public. Accept only tins bearing labels with black vertical bars. 

. lift' tits Jor £J<i(Jrtix ( \tn : Messrs. McDowell fi? Co., Lid., 2nd Line Beach, Madras, 

f' Supplies are also held at the Aquarium on the Marina. 

Mufassal customers should apply for price lists and the name of the 
nearest agent to the 

Manager, GOVERNMENT CANNERY (Dept. Y), 

Ckaliyam, MALABAR. 



FISH MEAL 

FOR CATTLE AND POULTRY, Etc. 

An admirable quality of tish meal suitable for feeding 
cattle, pigs, poultry and dogs is now manufactured at the 
Fisheries Experimental Station in Malabar. In Europe 
and America fish meal is in great favour with breeders of 
all domestic animals as supplying valuable food constitu- 
ents lacking or scarce in the ordinary feeding stuffs such 
as cottonseed cake and poonac. Fish meal Is parti- 
cularly rich in phosphate of lime and in protein 
and so is specially valuable as an addition to starchy 
and oily foods in rearing calves, pigs and poultry- 

For particulars , prices and samples , apply to : — 

The Director of Fisheries, 

Chepauk, Madras. 



Can YOU do it? 

Are you able to read your newspaper or a good book, 
and do your writing without the slightest discomfort ? 

Many who considered their eyes perfect have found a 
new world revealed to them when fitted with scientific- 
ally correct glasses. 

We invite you to call and have your sight carefully tested to 
ascertain if you require glasses, and if you do, allow us to fit you 
with a pair accurately adapted to your needs. 

If you do not need the help ol glasses we will tell von so. 






( tNCOPPORA/reD 

Ophthalmic Opticians. 



Head Office : 

19, New Oxford St., 
London. 



Branches in the East : CAIRO, 
ALEXANDRIA, JERUSALEM, 
DELHI, BOMBAY, CALCUTTA, 
MADRAS, LUCKNOW, SIMLA 
AND RANGOON. 
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Season and Weather make 
no difference to the sturdy, 
reliable Ford Car 

Like your Year Book or 
Diary, it is for every day 
in the year 

T 

OAKES & Co., Ltd. 

Sole Importers in 

SOUTHERN INDIA AND 
THE NIZAM’S DOMINIONS 

MOUNT ROAD, MADRAS 
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For Those 
Pains 

Of Neuralgia 
Of Rheumatism 
Of Lumbago 

Of the Neck, Throat, Back, 
Chest, Arms, Legs 
and Feet 



Little's Oriental Balm 




It Relieves 
It Cures 

It Has Cured Others 
It Will Cure You 
It Costs Little 
It Is Easy to Get 
Try It To-day 



Little’s Oriental Balm & Pharmaceuticals, Ltd., Madras. 
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Foreword. 



A Year Book and Directory for the Madras Presidency has 
been a long-felt want and the present compilation is an attempt 
to meet that want. No pains have been spared to make the 
information given in the book as accurate and up to date as 
possible. The Editor fears, however, that there may be mis- 
takes and imperfections here and there for which he begs the 
readers’ kind forbearance. 

The Editor also desires to express his grateful thanks to the 
heads of departments who have contributed to this volume, to 
the several official and non-official gentlemen who have helped 
him with valuable suggestions and information, to the Survey 
office which prepared the route map, and to the Superintendent 
of the Government Press and his staff for seeing the book 
through the Press. 

Victoria Buildings, 

Egmore, THE EDITOR. 

Jth June 1923. 
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THE MADRAS YEAR BOOK. 1923 



Almanac and Astronomical Phenomena. 



Principal Articles of the Calendar. 

Golden Number 5 Dominical Letter G 

Epact 13 Julian Period (year of) 6636 

Solar Cycle 28 Roman lndiction ... 6 

<Hindii, Muhammadan and Jewish Eras. 



The Varttamana (or current) year 6025 
(Kaliyuga commenced on Friday 18th 
February 3102 B.C.) of the Hindu Era 
of Kaliyuga commences as a solar 
(Meshadi) year on April 13 and as a 
luni-solar (Chaitradi) yearonMarch 18. 

The Varttamana year 1981 of the Hindu 
Era of Vikramajit commences in 
Northern India on April 2, in Guzerat 
on November 9 and in the Madras 
Presidency on March 18. 

The Varttamana year 1846 of the Hindu 
Era of Salivahana or of the Saka Era 
commences Chaitradi on March 18 and 
Meshadi on April 13. 

The Varttamana year 1099 of the Hindu 
Era of Kollam commences in North 



Malabar on September 17 and in South 
Malabar on August 17. 

The Varttamana year 1329 of the Hindu 
Bengali Bellalisana Era commences on 
April 13. 

The Varttamana Madras Fasli year of 
1333 commences on 4uly 1. 

The year 1342 of the Muhammadan Era 
of Hijra commences on August 14. 

Ramzan (Month of Abstinence observed 
by the Muhammadans) commences on 
April 17. 

The year 5684 of the Jewish Era com- 
mences on September 11. 

The Indian Sidereal year 57 of Rudhirod- 
gari commences on April 13. 



Fixed and Moveable Festivals, Anniversaries, etc. 



New Year's Day, January 1. 
Circumcision, January 1. 

Epiphany, January 6. 

Septuagesima Sunday, January 28. 
Quinquagesima-Shrove, Sunday, 

February 11. 

Ash Wednesday, February 14, 
Quadragesima, 1st Sunday in Lent, 
February 18. 

St. David, March 1. 

St Patrick, March 17. 

Palm Sunday, March 25. 

Annunciation Lady Day, March 25. 

Good Friday, March 30. 

Holy Saturday, March 31. 

Easter Day, April 1. 

Low Sunday, April 8. 

St George, April 23. 



Rogation Sunday, May 6. 

Accession of H.M. King George V, May 6. 
Proclamation of H.M. King George V, 
May 9. 

Ascension Day— Holy Thursday, May 10. 
Whit Sunday, May 20. 

Trinity Sunday, May 27, 

Corpus Christi, May 31. 

St. John Bapt. Midsum. Day, June 24. 

St. Michael— Michaelmas Day, 

September 29. 

All Saints’ Day, November 1. 

All Souls’ Day, November 2. 

St. Andrew, November 30, 

1st Sunday in Advent, December 2. 

St. Lucy, December 13. 

St. Thomas, December 21. 

Christmas, December 25. 
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Hindu and Muhammadan Festivals 



Binda Festivals. 



Sri Natarajar Abhishekam, Tuesday, 
January 2. 

A’rdra Darsanam, Wednesday, January 3. 
Bhogi Pandigai, Saturday, January 13. 
Pongal Pandigai, Sunday, January 14. 
Uttirayanam, Sunday, January 14. 

Mattu Pongal. Monday, January 15. 

Tai Amavasya, Tuesday, January 16. 
Ratha Saptami, Wednesday, January 24. 
Tai Pusam, Thursday, February 1. 
JMahasivaratri, Tuesday, February 13. 
Mozhugadi Sevai atTiruvottiyur, Thurs- 
day, March f l. 

Kamadahanam, Friday, March 2. 

•ftaman Pandigai, Friday, March 2. 

Masi Magham, Friday, March 2. 

Tetugu New Year's Day, Sunday, Mar. 18. 
Sri Rama Navami, Monday, March 26. 
Aruvathimoovar at Mylapore, Friday, 
March 30. 

Panguni Uttiram, Saturday, March 31. 
Tamil New Year’s Day, Friday, April 13. 
Emperumanar Sathutnurai, Sunday, 

, April 22. 

Chitra Pumima, Monday, April 80. 
Garuda Utsavam at Triplicane, Tuesday, 
May 1. 

Radha Utsavam at Triplicane, Saturday, 
May 5. 

Garuda Utsavam at Conjeeverain, Tues- 
day, May 29. 

Radha Utsavam at Conjeeveram, 
Saturday, June 2. 



Ani Amavasya, Friday, July 13. 

Dhakshanayanam, Monday, July 16. 

Avani Avittam (For Pradhama Upakarma 
only), * Friday, July 27. 

Tiru Adi Puram, Thursday, August 14. 

Naga Panchami, Tuesday, August 16. 

Varalakshimi Vrata, Friday, August 24. 

Rig Upakarma, Saturday, August 25. 

Avani Avittam (Yajur Upakarma), Sun- 
day, August 26. 

Kayatri Japam, Monday, August 27. 

Sri Krishna Jayaati, Monday, Sept. 3. 

Gokula Ashtami, Monday, September 3. 

Sama Upakarma, Wednesday, Sept. 12. 

Vina’yaka C ha turthi; Friday, September 14. 

Mahalaya Amavasya, Tuesday, October 9. 

Ayudha Puja, Thursday, October 18. 

Vijayadasami, Friday, October 19. 

Deepavali Pandigai, Wednesday, 

November 7. 

Kethari Gowri Vrata, Thursday 
November 8. 

Karttika Deepam, Friday, November 23/ 

Vishnu Deepam, Saturday, November 24. 

Vaikunta Ekadasi in some places, 
Tuesday, December 18. 

Vaikunta Ekadasi, Wednesday 

December 19. 

Sri Natarajar Abhisekham, Sunday, 
December 23. 

A ’rdra Darsanam, Monday, December 24. 



MnkaMmadau Festivals. 



Urs-a-Wali, Monday, January 29. 
JfCeraj-e-Prophet Muhammad, Thursday, 
March 15. 

Shab-a-Barath, Sunday, April 1. 

Nights of Ali, Tuesday and Wednesday, 
May 8 and 9. 

Laila-tul-Kadar, Monday, May 14. 
Id-e-i-Ramzan, Friday, May 18 
Bakr-id, Wednesday, July 25. 



Muharram-1342, 1st day, Tuesday, 
August 14. 

Muharram, 10th day, Thursday- 
August 23. 

Urs-e-Peer Pailvan, Saturday, Sept. 22. 
Thera-Thazee, Tuesday, September 25 
Akhir-i-Chahar Shamba, Wednesday 
October 10. 

Bara-Wafat, Tuesday, October 23. 



* As Venus is in Mudham or Heliacal immersion on August 26, Avani Avittam fallsfor ordinary 
Upakarma on August 26 in South India, and for Pradhama Upakarma and for places to the north 
of the Vmdhyas on July 27. 




Full Moon, Krittigai and Eclipses 
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Tabic of New Moon (Anansyi), Fall Moon (Parnlmo), Krittigai 
and other Vrathaa. 



Month. 


Krittigai. 


c 
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Is 
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O Full 
Moon. 
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Cfl 
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73 


Masa 
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IS 


10,24, j 
26f 


11, 26 


12 


16 


July 
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13 


27 


19 


17 


9, 24 j 


11, 25 


12 


15 


August 


6 


11, 12* 


25 


I 17 


15 


8, 22 


10, 23 


10 


13 


September. 


2, 29 


, 

10 


21 


15 


14 


7, 20 


1 8,22 


i 
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12 


October ... 


26 
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24 


14 


13 


6. 20 


8, 22 
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11 


November, 


23 


7, 8 * 


22 


13 


11 


5 19 


6, 20 
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December. 
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22 


13 


11 


4, 18, 
19 + 
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9 



* Bodhayaaa Amavasya. f Vaishnava Ekadasi. 



Eclipses. 

In the year 1923, there will be four eclipses, two of the Sun and two of the Mootu 

(1) Invisible— A partial Eclipse of the Moon Saturday, March 9 

(2) Invisible — An annular Eclipse of the Sun Saturday, March 17 

(3) Invisible — A partial Eclipse of the Moon ... ... Sunday, August 26 

(4) Invisible — A total Eclipse of the Sun Monday, September 10 




between the English, Tamil and MaUyalam, Telega sad Kaaarese and 
Muhammadan Calendar for 1923. 
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English, Tamil, etc., Calendar for 1923 



B a 

ti rt 
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<MCiOH*lOCOf>OC>Oi©<-*<N»OOTftf5 CC <X> CNCC <£> bXO>OH«ieO 

HHHHnHHHNNNMNNNINNN HHnH 
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Telugu and 
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Malayalam. 
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Muham- 

madan. 
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■ p — — — j 
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Malayalam. 
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English. 
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Mora’s light Ascension (1A ) at Madras nooa and Sidereal Time (ST.) at CreeawfciVean Hood. 
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Perpetual Almanac for European Calendar 



Perpetual Almanac for European Calendar. 
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cient. Thus if we 




29 


30 


31 




32 


83 


34 


want to know the 




35 




36 


37 


38 


39 


... 


week day of 




40 


41 


42 


43 




44 


45 


January 1, 1923, 




46 


47 


... 


48 


49 


50 


51 


we proceed as 


i 


... 


52 


53 


54 


65 




56 


follows : — 




57 


58 


59 




60 


61 


62 


Co-efficient 




63 




64 


65 


66 


67 




of 1900... 2 




68 


69 


70 


71 




72 


73 


Co-efficient 




74 


75 




76 


77 


78 


79 


of 23 ... 7 or 0 






80 


81 


82 


83 




84 


Co-efficient 




85 


86 


87 




88 


89 


90 


of January. 6 




91 




92 


93 


94 


95 




Day of 




96 


97 


98 


99 






... 


month ... 1 


















Total ... 16 or 9 










Months. 






— 


















Dividing 16 or 9 by 
7 we have as re» 




















1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


mainder 2 which 
















or 0 


is equivalent to 


'Ordinary 

years. 


Aug. 


Feb. 

Mar. 


Jun, 


Sep. 

Dec. 


Apr. 

July. 


Jan. 

Oct. 


May. 


Monday the second 
day of the week. 




Nov. 


., , 


... 


... 


• •• 






Leap years. 


Feb. 


... 


... 


... 


Jan. 


• M 


1 






Raghukalam , Gulikaikalam and Karinal 



II 



Raghn Gulikathi Nalvar Halams. 



Day of 
week. 


Raghu. 


GuUkai. 


Emagandam. 


Begins. 


Ends. 


• 

Begins. 


Ends. 


Begins. 


Ends. 


Sunday 


4-30 P. 


6-0 p. 


3-0 P. 


4-30 P. 


12 0 N. 


1-30 P. 


Monday 


7-30 A. 


9-0 A. 


1-30 P. 


3-0 P. 


10-30 A. 


12-0 N. 


Tuesday 


3-0 P. 


4.30 p. 


12-0 N. 


1-30 p. 


9-0 a. 


10-30 A. 


Wednesday. 


12-0 n. 


1-30 P. 


10-30 A. 


12-0 N. 


7-30 A. 


9-0 A. 


Thursday ... 


1-80 p. 


3-0 P. 


9-0 A. 


10-30 A. 


6-0 A. 


7-30 A. 


Friday 


10-30 A. 


12-0 >J. 


7-30 a. 


9-0 A. 


3-0 P. 


4-30 P. 


Saturday ... 


9 0 A. 


10 30 a. 


6-0 A. 


7-30 a. 


1-30 P. 

* 


3-0 P. 



Day of 
week. 


Arthapraganan. 


Kalan. 


Begins. 


Ends. 


Begins. 


Ends. 


Sunday 


10 30 A. 


12 0 N. 


6-0 A. 


7 30 A. 


Monday 


9-0 a. 


10-30 A. 


3-0 P. 


4-30 P. 


Tuesday 


7-30 A. 


9-0 A. 


1-30 P. 


3-0 P. 


Wednesday. 


6-0 A. 


7-30 A. 


12-0 N. 


1-30 P. 


Thursday ... 


3 0 P. 


4 30 P. 


10-30 A. 


12-0 N. 


Friday 


1 30 P. 


3-0 P. 


9-0 a. 


10 30 A. 


Saturday ... 


12-0 N. 


1 30 P. 


7 30 A. 


9-0 A. 



Karinals or Inauspicious bays. 



Tamil month. 


Date. 1 

i 


Tamil month. 


Date. 




Chittirai 


6 and 15. 


Aippasi 


6 and 20. 


N.B . — S stands for 
the 1st Somava- 


Vaikasi 


7, 16 and 17. 


Kartigai 


1, S, 10 and 17. 


ram. Some re- 
place the 1st 


Ani 


1 and 6. 


Margali 


6, 9 and 1 i . 


Somavaram of 

Karttigai by the 


Adi 


2, 10 and 20. 


Tai 


1,2,3, 11 and 
17. 


22nd of Aippasi. 


Avani 


2, 9 and 28. 


Masi 


15, 16 and 17. 




Purattasi 

, 


16 and 29. 


Pangun i 


6, 15 and 19. 






12 



Vara Soolai 



Vara Soolai. 



Day of week. 



Direction towards 



I 



Inauspicious time 
from sunrise. 



Sunday 


West, North West 


TiK 12 Gatikas. 


Monday 


East, South West 


„ 8 


Tuesday 


North, Northwest ... 


„ 12 „ 


Wednesday... 


North, North East •«. 


„ „ 


Thursday ... 


South, South East 


„ 20 „ 


Friday 


West, South West 


„ 12 „ 


Saturday 


East, South East 

i 


„ S „ 



N.B . — 1 Gatika = 24 
Minutes. No travel 
should be undertaken 
on the day towards the 
directions mentioned 
against it. except in 
case of emergency 
after the specified 
gatika s. 
i 



Apparent Places of Stars, 1923. 



Name of the star. 


1 

Mag- Right 

nitudej Ascension. 

i 


Declination. 


Popular European or 
Indian name of the star. 




H. 


H. M. S. 


I). M. s. 




a Andromedae 


2 2 


0 4 24 


28 39 55 N 


Uttirattadi. 


£Piscium 


6*6 


1 9 42 


7 10 7 N 


Revati. 


a Eridani 


0*6 


1 34 51 


57 37 40 S 


Archenar. 


0 Arietis 


2*7 


1 60 23 


20 25 56 N 


Asvini. 


V Tauri 


3*0 


3 42 54 


23 52 5N 


Krittigai. 


a Tauri 


1*1 


4 31 30 


16 21 21 N 


Aldeharan, Rohini. 


0 Orion is 


0*3 


5 10 50 


8 17 22 S 


Hi gel. 


a Aurigae 


0*2 


5 11 o 


45 55 17 N 


Capella, Brahma Risht. 


0 Tauri 


1*8 


5 21 25 


28 32 37 N 




-a Grionis 


Vari 


5 51 0 


7 23 38 N 


Betelgeuse, Tiruvadirai. 


« Argus 


-0*9 


6 22 15 


52 39 12 S 


Canopus, Agasthiyar. 


a Canis Majoris 


— *1*6 


6 41 45 


16 36 34 S 


I Sirius, Rudra. 


< i Geminomm 


2*0 


7 2H 41 


i 32 3 33 N 


1 Castor. 


a Canis Minoris 


0*5 


7 35 16 


! 5 25 24 N 


| Procyon. 


0 Geminorum 


1*2 


7 40 36 


' 28 12 48 N 


! Pollux, Punarpusam. 


« Hydrae 


3*5 


8 42 42 


6 42 BN 


[ Ayilyam. 


a Leonis 


1*3 


10 4 16 


12 20 39 N 


Regulus, Magham. 


0 Ursae Majoris 


2*4 


10 57 12 


56 47 44 N 


1 Pulahar. 


a Ursae Majoris 


2*0 


10 58 59 


62 10 1 N 


! Dubhe, Kiruthu. 


3 Leonis 


2*6 


11 10 1 


20 56 45 N 


Puram. 


0 Leonis 


22 


11 45 8 


15 0 9 N 


Denebola, Uttiram. 


y Ursae Majoris 


2 5 


11 49 47 


54 7 22 N 


Pulasthiyar. 


5 Ursae Majoris 


3*4 


12 11 38 


57 27 37 N 


Atti ri. 


a Crucis 


1*6 


12 22 18 


62 40 21 S 


Crux. 


3 Corvi 


3 1 


12 25 53 


16 5 33 S 


Hastarn. 


« Ursae Majoris 


1*7 


12 50 39 


56 22 39 N 


Angeerasan. 


3 Virginis 


3*7 


12 51 43 


3 48 56 N 


A’par. 




Apparent Places of Stars, 1923 



n 



Apparent Places of Stars, 1923 — cunt. 



Name of the star. 


Mag- 

nitude. 


Right 

Ascension. 

- . 


Declination. 


Popular European or 
Indian name of the star. 


4 Ursae Majoris 


H. 

19 


H. M. S. 

13 44 31 


D. M. s. 

49 41 49 N 


Vasishtar. 


0 Virginis 


12 


13 21 8 


10 45 35 S 


Spica, Chittirai. 


r t Ursae Majoris 


19 


13 44 31 


49 41 49 N 


Mareeshi. 


/3 Centauri 


0*9 


13 68 22 


60 0 8 S 


Centaurus. 


a Bootis 


0-2 


14 12 9 


19 34 68 N 


Arcturus, Svati. 


a Centauri 


0-3 


14 34 21 


60 31 6 S 


Centaurus.^ 


a Librae 


2‘9 


14 46 37 


16 43 22 S 


Vishakam. 


5 Scorpionis ... 


2*5 


15 56 47 


22 24 14 S 


Anusharrk 


a Scorpionis ... 


12 


16 24 41 


26 16 46 S 


Antares, Kettai. 


A Scorpionis ... 


1-7 


17 28 23 


37 2 66 S 


Mulam. 


5 Sagittarii 


2-8 


18 16 4 


29 51 44 S 


Puradam. 


0 Lyrae 


01 


18 34 20 


38 42 40 N 


Vega, Abbjjit. 


e Sagittarii 


2T 


18 50 29 


26 23 38 S 


Uttiradam. 


a Aquilae 


0*9 


19 47 2 


8 39 50 N 


Altair, 'Liruvonam. 


a Delphini 


3'9 


20 36 4 


15 38 23 N 


Avittam. 


a Cygni 


1-3 


20 38 48 


45 0 16 N 


Deneb. 


X- Aquarii 


3*8 


22 48 36 


7 59 23 S 


Sadayam. 


a Piscis Australis 


1*3 


22 53 24 


30 1 51 S 


Fomulhaut, Southern Fish. 


a Pegasi 


2*6 


23 0 56 


14 47 26 N 


Markab, Purattadi. 



Method of reading time from stars . — From the Right Ascension of the star 
which is in the upper meridian at the moment of observation, subtract the Sidereal 
Time for the day given in the table at pages 8 and 9. If the Right Ascension is less 
than the Sidereal Time, add 24 hours to the Right Ascension and then from the sum, 
subtract the Sidereal Time. This gives the meridian Mean Time. To get the 
Standard Time for Madras, add 9 minutes ; and to get the Standard Time for any 
other place, add to, or subtract from, the Standard Time obtained for Madras, 4 
minutes X the difference in longitude between the place and Madras according as 
the place is to the west or east of Madras. If greater accuracy is required, subtract 
from the time obtained above, one mifiute for the time-difference between Green- 
wich and Madras (as the Sidereal Time given in the table is that of Greenwich 
Mean Noon) and also 10 seconds for every hour obtained above. Success in 
reading depends on accurate observation and, the more the eye is trained in 
observation, the more accurate will be the reading of time. By this method, a 
clock or a watch can be corrected. Let d stand for the difference between the 
latitude of the place and the star’s northern declination and let 8 stand for the sum 
of the latitude of the place and the star’s southern declination. Then in the 
northern hemisphere, when the star passes the meridian (1) if the latitude of the 
place is greater or less than the northern declination of the star, the star will be d 
degrees to the south or to the north of the zenith respectively and (2) if the declina- 
tion it south, the star will be 8 degrees to the south of the zenith. 




Holidays 



34 



Holidays. 

Prescribed under the Negotiable Instruments Act. 

All Sundays, New Year’s Day and Christmas Day, and if either of these two 
days falls on a Sunday, the next followin^Monday, and Good Friday. 



Notified under the Act. 



Pongal — (2 days) Saturday and Sunday, 
January 13 and 14. 

Mahasivaratri — (1 day) Tuesday, Feb- 
ruary IB. 

Telugu New Year’s Day — (1 day) Sunday 
March 18. # 

Tamil New Year’s Day — (1 day) Friday, 
April 13. • 

Avani Avittam — (1 day) Sunday, Aug.26. 

Sri Jayanti — (1 day) Monday, Sep. B. 

Vinayakachaturthi — (1 day) Friday, 
September 14. 

Mahalaya Atnavasya — (1 day) Tuesday, 
October 9. • 

Ayudha Puja— (l day) Thursday, Oct. 18. 



Deepavali — (l day) Wednesday, Novem- 
ber 7. 

Vaikunta Ekadasi — (1 day) Tuesday or 
Wednesday, December 18 or 19. 

Easter — (2 days) Saturday and Monday, 
March 31 and April 2. 

Christmas — (4 days) Wednesday, Thurs- 
day, Saturday and Sunday, December 
26, 27, 29 and 30. 

Ramzan — (1 day) Friday, May 18. 

Bakr-id — (1 day) Wednesday, July 25. 

Muharram (Last day) — (1 day) Thursday, 
August 23. 

Bara Wafat — (1 day) Tuesday, Oct. 23. 

King-Emperor’s Birthday — (1 day) To be 
fixed by the Government of India. 



,€eneral flolidsys in Public offices in addition to those specified 
under the Negotiable Instruments Act. 



Easter (2 days). 

Christmas (3 days). 

In each month, the last Saturday at the Presidency, and the last Saturday but 
one in Mufassal offices. 



Holidays— Applicable to Particular Sects. 



1. — (a) General to Christians. 

Ash Wednesday — (1 day) February 14. 
Ascension day — (1 day) May 10. 



(b) Vaishnavites. 
Sri Rama Navami — (1 day). 



(b) Roman Catholics. 
Assumption day — (1 day) August 15. 

II. — (a) General to Hindus. 

Lunar Eclipse — (1 day). When the sun 
rises or the moon sets before the last 
contact with the shadow. 



III. — Muhammadans . 

Bakr-id — (l day). * 

Muharram — (3 days). * 
Shaba-barat — (1 day). 

Ramzan — (1 day). * 



•In addition to the holidays under the Negotiable Instruments Act. 




Special Local Holidays 
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List of Special Local Holidays. 



Districts. 


In substitution for the general holiday on 


Days. 


penultimate Saturday of the month. 


Anantapur ... 


Dasara ... a 


1 


r 


Vishu 


1 


Anjengo and j 


Onam ... ... ... ... 


2 


Malabar. j 


Dasara 


2 


i 


Karkatakavavu (in the months of July to December). 


1 


Arcot, South 


Thirtavari day of Desikar festival at Tiruvendi- 






puram ... ... ... ... 


l 


Bella ry 

Chingleput ... £ 


Hanumantha Jayanthi or Dasara 


1 


Garuda Utsavam at Conjeeveram ... 

Sri Bhashyakaraswami Sathumurai at Sr>perum- 


1 




budur ... 


1 


Chittoor 


Garuda Utsavam of Sri Venkateswaraswafhi on the 






Tirumalai 


l 


Coimbatore ... £ 


Ardra Darsanam 

Panguni Uttiram 


1 

1 


Cuddapah 


Dakshinayana Punyakalam ... 


l 


Ganjam ... £ 


Dasara 

Kumarapoumaini '* 


1 

1 


Godavari 


* Holi (for 3 succeeding penultimate Saturdays) ... 

Dasara 

Occasional or Special — Godavari Pushkaram 


3 

l 




festival which occurs about once in 12 years 


3 


Guntur 


Dasara 


1 




Mangalagiri Car festival 

Occasional or Special — Kistna Pushkaram festival 


1 




occurring about once in 12 years 


3 


Kanara, South ... ^ 


Gaurivratam 

Uttanduvadasi 


l 

1 


Kistna 


* Holi (for 3 succeeding penultimate Saturdays) ... 


8 




Dasara 

Occasional or Special — Kistna Pushkaram festival 


1 




in the taluks of Bezwada, Nandigama, Tiruvur, 
Nuzvid, Gudivada, Kaikalur, Bandar and Divi ... 


3 




Gftd&vari Pushkaram festival in the taluks of 






Narasapur, Bhimavaram, Tanuku, Ellore and 
Ygrnagtldem 


3 


Madura and f 


Alagar Festival 


1 


Ramnad. \ 


Car festival of the Perumal temple, Madura 


1 


Salem 


Narasimha Jayanti 


1 


( 


Vijayadasami 


1 


Tanjore ... < 


Kadaimukham festival at Mayavaram 

Occasional or Special — Mahamakham festival at 


I 


l 


Kumbakonam occurring once in 12 years 


2 


Tinnevelly 


Vijayadasami 


1 


Trichinopoly ... 


Chittirai Car festival at Srirangam 


1 


Vizagapatam ... | 


Chandanayatra 

Dasara 


1 

1 , 



For Kshatriyas only. 
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Calendar— January 1923 



JANUARY. 



1925 



Phases of the Moon. 



d . 


h. 


m. 


5. 


d . 


//, 


m. 


Q Full Moon 3 


8 


3 


24 A.M. 


0 New Moon 17 


8 


11 


<f Last Quarter 10 


6 


24 


30 „ 


)> First Quarter 25 


9 


29 


<{ Perigee 8 


5 


2-4 


0 P.M. 1 


» (f Apogee 23 


6 


54 



a’S •*= 


u- 

° s 


M . 


Fasts, feasts, festivals, notable days, etc. 


The Sun 


’ The Moon 


S ^-c c 

h-o a 


IT* 


O G 
^ O 

& £ 


Rises 

A.M. 


Sets 

1».M. 


Rises | Sets 
Standard time. 


17 


M. 


1 


New Year’s Day. Circumcision .. 


H. M. 
6 81 


H. M. 

5 53 


M. M. 

4 27 P. 


H. M . 

4 40 A. 


18 


Tu. 


2 


Sri Natarajar Abhishekam. Full Moon O 


6 82 


5 54 


5 21 „ 


5 33 „ 


: 19 


w. 


3 


A’rdra Darsanam 


6 32 


5 54 


6 17 „ 


6 27 „ 


*3 20 


Th. 


% 


St. Gregory, Bishop, 541 


6 33 


5 55 


7 14 „ 


7 21 „ 


. 21 


F. 


5 


St. Simeon Stylites, 459 

Epiphany, Birthday of Benjamin Franklin ... 


6 33 


5 55 


8 11 „ 


8 14 „ 


< * 22 


Sat. 


6« 


6 34 


5 56 


9 8 „ 


9 5„ 


'a? 23 


Sun. 


7 


St. Cedd, Bishop of London, 7th Century, St. 


6 33 


5 57 


10 5 ,, 


9 54 ,, 


*5 i 

S2 24 


U. 


8 


Distaff's Day. 

St. Gudula, Virgin, 712 


6 34 


5 58 


11 2„ 


10 43 „ 


C) g 25 


Tu. 


9 


St. Fillan, Abbot, 7th Century 


6 34 


5 58 


11 58 „ 


11 30 


re 26 


W. 


10 


St. William, Archbishop of Bourges, 1209 


6 34 


5 58 




12 18 P. 


Q 27 


Th. 


11 


St. Hyginus, Pope and Martyr, 142 


6 35 


5 59 


12 54 A. 


1 6 ,, 


28 


F. 


12 


St. Benedict Bishop 

•Bhpgi Pandigai. Eka’dasi 


6 35 


5 39 


1 50 „ 


1 56 „ 


— 29 


Sat. 


13 


6 36 


6 0 


a 46,, 


2 48 ,, 


1 


Sun. 


14 


Pongal Pandigai. Uttirayanam. Pradosham, 


6 36 


6 1 


3 43 „ 


3 41 „ 


2 


M. 


15 


Mattu Pongal. Masa Siva Ratri 


6 36 


6 2 


4 39 „ 


4 37 „ 


3 


Tu. 


16 


Tai Amavasya. New Moon • ... 


6 36 


6 2 


5 33 „ 


5 31 „ 


4 


W. 


17 


St. Antony, 356 


6 36 


6 2 


6 24 „ 


6 26 „ 


5 


Th, 


18 


Chandra Darsanam 


6 36 


0 3 


7 ia „ 


7 18 ., 


6 


i F. 


19 


Birthday of Nicholas Copernicus, 1473 


6 36 


6 4 


7 57 „ 


8 9„ 


« 7 


Sat. 


20 


Masa Cnathurthi 


6 36 


6 4 


8 41 „ 


8 57 „ 


8 


Sun. 


21 


St. Agnes, 3rd after Epiphany ... 


6 36 


6 4 


9 19 „ 


9 45 ., 


a 9 


M. 


22 


Shashti ... 


6 37 


6 5 


9 58 


10 32 „ 


•js 10 


Tu. 


! ns i 


Death of William Pitt, Statesman, 1806 


6 37 


6 6 


10 36 „ 


11 18 „ 


»■* ii 


W. 


24 


Rath a Saptami 


6 37 


6 7 


11 16 „ 




Qjg 12 


Th. 


25 


St. Paul’s Day 


6 37 


6 7 


11 58,, 


12 4 A. 


13 


F. 


| 26 


Krithigai 


6 37 


6 8 


12 40 P. 


12 50 „ 


14 


Sat. 


27 


St. Poly carp, 166 

Septuagesiina Sunday. Ekadasi ... 

Urs-e-Wali 


6 37 


6 8 


1 25 „ 


1 38 „ 


15 


Sun. 


28 


6 36 


6 9 


2 14 „ 


2 29 „ 


16 


M. 


29 


6 36 


6 9 


3 6 ,, 


3 20 „ 


] 7 


Tu. 


80 


Pradosham ... . 


l 6 36 


6 9 


4 1 „ 


4 12 „ 


18 


w. 


31 


St. Peter Nolasco, 1258 


6 36 


6 9 


4 59 „ 


5 7 ,, 



d. 


h . m. 




Phenomena. 






3 


4 30 


Mom. 


Earth in perihelion 




° ' 


6 


0 4 




Moon in conjunction with Neptune 


Moon 


3 11 S. 


6 


1 30 


After. 


Venus in perihelion. 






10 


8 13 


Morn. 


Moon in conjunction with Saturn 


Moon 


0 10 S. 


11 


6 30 


w 


Saturn in quadrature to the Sun. 






12 


1 32 




Moon in conjunction with Jupiter 


Moon 


2 59 N. 


13 


3 30 


After. 


Mercury at greatest elongation 




18 56 E. 


13 


6 19 


n 


Moon in conjunction with Venus ... 


Moon 


0 31 N. 


18 


8 29 




Moon in conjunction with Mercury 


Moon 


2 24 N. 


20 


0 30 


Mom. 


Mercury stationary. 




1 45 N. 


20 


11 48 




Moon in conjunction with Uranus 


Moon 


22 


1 3 


After. 


Moon in conjunction with Mars 


Moon 


0 29 S. 


29 


9 30 


Mom. 


Mercury in inferior conjunction with Sun. 






31 


1 30 


„ 


Saturn stationary. 







y.JB.— Standard time which is used for railway and other purposes has been adopted throughout 
this almanac. 




Calendar — February 1923 



17 



1923 



FEBRUARY 



(J JKull Moon 
d Last Quarter 
(C Perigee 



Phases of the Moon. 



d. 


h. 


lib 


s. 


d. 


h. 


in. 


1 


9 


23 


12 P.M. i 


f| New Moon 1 (5 


0 


37 


8 


2 


45 54 „ 


D First Quarter 24 


5 


30 


4 


0 


48 


0 „ 1 


C Apogee 20 


1 


48 



s. 

12 A.M. 
12 „ 

0 H 



TZ'o Vw 


-V 
O 4< 


JS 

o S j 


Fasts, feasts, festivals, notable days, etc. 


The Sun 


The Moon 


g C 

S J?- o 

-o E 


if 96 
«! 


rt S | 
« 

JZ 1 


Rises 

A.M. 


Sets 

r.M. 


Rises 1 Sets 
Standard time. 


19 


'i'h. 


1 


Tai Pusam. Full MoonQ 


H. M. 

ft 35 


H, M. 
ft 1(G 


H. M. 

5 58 P. 


H. M. 

6 1 A. 


. 20 


F. 


2 


Candlemass Day 


(5 35 


ft 11 


6 67 


ft 54 


. .‘2 21 


Siit. 


3 


Birthday of Henry Cromwell, 1027 


ft 35 


0 


7 55 „ 


7 47 „ 




Sun. 


4 


St Joseph of Leonissa, 1013. Sexagesima 


ft 34 


ft 12 


8 54 ., 


8 37 „ 


* 1, as 


M. 


5 


The Battle of Plassey, 1757 


ft 34 


(5 12 


9 52 „ 


9 26 


^ £ 24 


Tu. 


1) 


St. Amandus, 075 


ft 34 


ft 12 


10 49 „ 


10 14 „ 


*3 2ft 


w. 


7 


St. Romualdo, 1027 


ft 34 


ft 12 


'll 45 .. 


11 3 „ 


2(> 


Th. 


S 


St John of Matha, 1313 


ft 33 


6 13 





11 53 „ 


S 27 


K. 


«.) 


St. Erhard, 8th century 


ft 33 


ft 13 


12 42 A. 


12 44 P. 


28 


Sat. 


10 


Birthday of William Congreve, 1570 


ft 83 


6 13 


1 38 


1 38 „ 


— 29 


Sun. 


11 


Quinquagesinia— Shrove Sunday. Ekadasi ... 


ft 32 


ft J1 


2 33 ,. 


2 31 „ 


1 


M. 


12 


Caedmon, about ft80 


6 82 


ft 14 


3 2(5 „ 


3 24 „ 




Tu. 


14 


Mahasivaratri, Pradosliam 


« 32 


ft 14 


4 18 „ 


4 18 


3 


W. 


U 


Ash Wednesdiiy 


ft 31 


(5 15 


5 ft „ 


5 10 „ 


4 


Th. 


15 


New Moon fli ... 


0 31 


ft 15 


6 £2 „ 


ft 2 „ 


*S 


F. 


i<; 


St. Gregory X, 127(5 


ft 31 


ft 15 


6 35 „ 


6 51 „ 


. • « o 


Sat. 


17 


Chandra Darsanam 


« 30 I 


ft 1(5 J 


7 1ft „ 


7 38 „ 


7 


Sun. 


18 


Quadragesima -1st Sunday in Lent 


(5 30 


ft 1(5 


7 65 „ 


8 25 „ 


8 


M 


19 


Masa Chathurthi 


ft 30 i 


6 1ft i 


8 34 „ 


» 12 „ 


^ * 9 


Tu. 


20 


Birthday of Voltaire, 1(594 


(5 29 


ft 17 


9 11 „ 


9 57 „ 


» c l, » 


w. 


21 


Shashti 


ft 29 


(5 17 


9 53 „ 


ift 45 „ 


5 i ii 


Th. 


22 


Birthday of George Washington, 1731 


« 28 


ft 18 


10 35 „ 


11 31 „ 


^ 12 


F. 


2.4 


Rrittigai i 


ft 28 


(5 18 


11 18 





13 


Sat 


24 


Robert Lord Clive, 172ft 


ft 37 


ft 18 


12 5 P. 


12 20 A. 


14 


Sun. 


25 

2(5 


St. Walburge of England, 779- 2nd in Lent ... 


(5 2ft 


ft 18 


j2 54 „ 


1 9 „ 


1ft 


M 


St. Victor, of Champagne. 7th century 


6 3(5 


6 IS 


1 46 „ 


2 0 


1(5 


Tu. 


27 


Ekadasi 


ft 26 


ft 18 


2 41 „ 


2 52 „ 


17 


W. 


28 


Pradosham 


ft 25 


G 19 


3 39 „ 


3 45 ,. 



d. 


h, m. 


Phenomena. 




o , 


2 


7 36 Morn. 


Moon in conjunction with Neptune 


... Moon 


3 10 S. 


4 


0 30 After. 


Venus at greatest elongation 




46 55 W. 


6 


2 28 


Moon in conjunction with Saturn 


... Moon 


0 3 S. 


7 


10 30 „ 


Jupiter in quadrature to Sun 






8 


0 4 „ 


Moon in conjunction with Jupiter 


... Moon 


3 17 N. 


10 


2 30 Mom. 


Mercury stationary. 






12 


1 37 „ 


Moon in conjunction with Venus ... 


... Moon 


1 59 N. 


13 


11 33 After. 


Moon in conjunction with Mercury 


... Moon 


2 16 N. 


17 


10 15 Morn. 


Moon in conjunction with Uranus 


... Moon 


1 32 N. 


20 


1 32 After. 


Moon in conjunction with Mars ... 


... Moon 


2 57 S. 


23 


10 30 Mom. 


Mercury at greatest elongation 




26 42 W. 


29 


5 2 After. 


Moon in conjunction with Neptune 


... Moon 


3 16 S. 



2 




18 



Calendar — March 1923 



MARCH 



1923 



Phases of the Moon. 



o 



Full Moon 



Perigee 



d. 


h. in. 




1 




d. 


h. 


m. 


s. 


3 


8 53 


80 A.M. 


• • 


New Moon 


17 


0 


21 


18 P.M. 


10 


0 I 


0 


i 5 ’ 


First Quarter 


25 


10 


11 


30 „ 


4 


4 ]K 


0 P.M. 


: 


Apogee 


20 


L 


54 


0 A.M. 



Tamil 
day of 
the 

month. 


Day of 
the week. 


Day of 1 
the month 


Fasts, feasts, festivals, notable days. etc. 


The 

Rises 

A . IM . 


Sun 

Sets 
t*. M. 


The Moon 

! . 

Rises I Sets 
Standard time. 


18 


Th. 


c 

1 


St. David. Mo/hugadi Servai at 4 iruvottiynr. 


u 


M , 

25 


H. M. 

0 19 


H. M. 

4 41 P. 


H. M. 

4 39 

5 33 .. 


19 


K. 




Kamadah anani. 

Kaman Pandigai. Masi-Maghain. Full Moon O 




21 


0 19 


5 38 „ 


•5 20 


Sat. 


3 


Death of Robert Hooke, Philosopher. 1703 




24 


0 19 


0 38 ,. 


0 24 ., 






1 


St. Adrian, 874 -3rd in Lent 




21 


(i 19 


7 39 „ 


7 14 .. 


^ ^ 22 


M. 


5 


St. Roger, a Franciscan, 1236 




23 


0 19 


8 38 


8 5 


21 3» 


Tu. 


0 


Birthday of Bishop Francis Attcrbury, 1002 ... 




23 


0 19 


9 30 ,. 


8 50 .. 




w. 


7 


St. Thomas of Aquinas, 1274 




22 


0 19 


10 30 


9 48 


‘a an 


Th. 


8 


St. John of God, 1550 




21 


0 19 


U 33 „ 


10 40 . 


^ i ‘2(! 


F. 


9 


L Birthday of William Cobbett. 1762 




21 


0 39 




D 33 .. 


X 27 


Sat. 


lo 


Birthday ol Professor Playfair, 1748 




20 


0 19 


12 29 A. 


12 27 I*. 


28 




n 


St. Constantine, 0 th Century, 4th in Lent 




19 


0 19 


1 23 „ 


3 21 ., 


•29 


M. 


12 


St. Gregory the Great. Pope, 004 ... 




19 


0 39 


2 15 „ 


2 15 


— 30 
1 


Tu. 


13 


Ekadasi 




18 


0 20 


3 50 „ 


3 7 


W. 


u 


Pradosham . .. 




18 


0 20 


4 33 .. 


3 58 .. 




Th. 


ir> 


Miraj-e-Muhammad. Masn Sivaratri 




17 


0 20 


5 14 „ 


4 17 ., 


ft 


F. 


m 


New Moon# ( Bodhayanain) 




10 


0 20 


S 53 


5 34 


1 


Sat. 


17 


St. Patrick. New Moon# ... 




10 


0 29 


0 32 „ 


0 21 ., 




Sun. 


IS 


Telugu New Year’s Day. Passion Sunday 




15 


0 20 


7 12 „ 


7 S 


t; 


M. 


19 


Chandra Darsanam 




14 

13 


1 0 20 


7 50 


7 54 


’5 7 


Tu. 


20 


Death of Sir Isaac Newton, 1727 




1 0 21 


8 32 i 


1 8 40 


•a a 8 


W. 


21 


Masa Chathurthi 




13 


0 21 


9 14 .. I 


i 9 20 


a 9 


Th. 


22 


Krittigai 




12 


l 0 21 


9 59 , 


i|0 14 .. 


^ * 10 


K. 


23 


Shashii ... 




11 
1 ] 


0 21 


10 45 .. 


11 3 .. 


11 ; 


Sat. 


24 


St. Simon, 1472 




l 0 21 


11 37 - 


11 51 .. 


* « 12 


3ur 


25 


Palm Sunday ... 




10 

p 


0 21 ! 
0 21 




^ .5 lft 


M. 


20 


Sri Rama Navami 




12 29 P. 


12 43 A. 


S 14 


Tu. 


27 


St. Robert, 718 




9 


0 21 | 


1 23 „ 


1 35 ,. 


15 


W. 


28 


Ekadasi ... 




8 


0 21 


2 20 ., J 


2 25 


10 


Th. 


29 


Ekadasi t for Vaisbnavas) 




7 


0 21 


3 18 i 


3 io " 


17 


F. 


80 


Good Friday. Aruvattiinoovar at Mylapore. 






K 21 


4 17 j 


4 S ., 


IS 


Sat. 


81 


Pradosham. 

Holy Saturday. Pan gun i Uttiram 


0 


0 


0 21 


1 

•"» 18 .. ! 


4 59 .. 



d. 


//. m. 


Phenomena. 




n 


' 


1 


5 2 Af te r. 


Moon in conjunction with Neptune 


... Moon 


3 


HI S. 


5 


0 30 „ 


Mercury in aphelion. 








5 


11 13 


Moon in conjunction with Saturn 


... Moon 


0 


10 S. 


6 


0 30 Morn. 


Jupiter stationary. 








7 


,S 25 After, 


Moon in conjunction with Jupiter 


... Moon 


3 


20 N. 


13 


10 8 


Moon in conjunction with Venus 


... Moon 


2 


47 N. 


10 


1 44 Morn. 


Moon in conjunction with Mercury 


Moon 


3 


49 N. 


10 


7 5* After. 


Moon in conjunction with Uranus 


... Moon 


1 


23 N. 


21 


1 17 


Moon in conjunction with Mars 


... Moon 


4 


14 S. 


21 


8 59 


Sun enters Aries, Vernal Equinox. 










2 34 Morn. 


Moon in conjunction with Neptune 


Moon 


3 


IS S. 




Calendar— April 1923 



19 



APBIL 



Phases of the Moon. 





d. 


h. 


m. 


s. 


O Full Moon 


1 


6 


89 


48 


(I Last Quarter 


8 


10 


52 


30 


d Perigee 


2 


2 


54 


0 


d Apogee 


16 


4 


42 


0 



d. h. -,n, s. 

% New Moon 1 ♦'» 11 58 24 A.M. 

D First Quarter. 21 JO 50 18 „ 

d Perigee 20 1 54 0 P.m. 





1 


^ jc" 




-'o „J5 




° B 




j= >>-c C 


1 b* 




Fasts, feasts, festivals, notable days, etc. 


H-a £ 


Pi! 


P OJ 

| 




19 


Sun. 


1 


| 

j Easter Day. Full Moon O 


• 20 


M. 


2 


| Shab-c-l’aratti ... 


. • g 31 


Tu. 


3 


Birthdav of Washington Irving ... 


-5 M 22 


W. 


•4 


! Death of Oliver Goldsmith, 1774 ... 


^ C Ml 


Th. 


5 


St. Vincent Ferrer of Spain, 1419 


"=0, 24 


F. 


0 


Death of Richard Coeur-De-Lion, 1199 ... 


a 1 25 


Sat . 


7 , 


Birthday of St. Francis Xavier, 1500 


q S 36 


Sun. 


8 ! 


Low Sunday 


S 27 


M. 


9 1 


Death of Francis Bacon, ](»20 


55 28 


Tit. 


10 ! 


Birthday of William Hazlitt, 1778 


29 


W. 


11 ! 


Kkadasi 


— — — ;{<) 


Th. 


12 1 


Death of Seneca, B.C. (55 


1 


K. 


13 ! 


Tamil New Year’s 1 Jay. Pradosbam 


]> 


Sat. 


14 


Masa Sivaratri 


3 


Sun. 


15 


New Moon#. 2nd after Easter 


4 


M. 


io ! 


St. Magnus, 1104 


5 


Tu. 


17 


Chandra Darsanant 


(5 


W. 


18 


Krittigai 


C s- 7 


Th. 


19 


St. Flphec'. 1012 


? S 8 


F. 


20 ! 


Masa (.'ii.it s n:ri!:i 


■§2 » 


Sat. 


21 ! 


St. Anselm, 1109.. Death of Alexander t 
Great, B.C. 323. 


i io 


Sun. 


22 


3rd after Easter. Shashthi 


^ * ii 


M. 


23 


St. George 


j2 w 12 


Tu. 


24 ; 


Death of Daniel Defoe. 1731 


13 


W. 


25 


St. Mark. Death of William Cowper, 1800 


^ 14 


Th. 


20 ! 


Birthday of David llume, 1711 


15 


F. 


27 


Kkadasi 


10 


Sat. | 


28 1 


Pradosham 


17 


Sun. 


29 


St. Peter, 1252. 4th after blaster... 


18 


M. 


30 


Cbitra Purnima. Full MoonQ 



Rise 

A.M, 


s! >ets 

I'.M. 


Rises ] 

1 Standard 


Sets 

time. 


H. M 


H..W.4 


H 


. tu. 


| 

' if 


iU. 


0 5 


0 21 


( 


19 P 


ft 


50 A. 


0 f 


0 


7 


20 „ 


(* 


41 


(5 4 


0 22 


8 


21 „ 


7 


34 ., 


(5 3 


(5 22 


0 


22 „ 


8 


29 „ 


<» 2 


(5 22 


TO 


21 „ 


9 


24 „ 


(5 2 


0 22 


11 


17 „ 


10 


19 *, 


(5 ‘ 


0 22 


... 


... 


11 


15 .. 


0 0 


0 22 


12 


11 A. 


12 


9 P. 


0 0 


(5 22 


1 


1 


1 


3 „ 


5 59 


0.^22 


1 


48 .. 


1 


64 ., 


5 58 


(5 22 


2 


32 „ 


2 


44 „ 


5 58 


0 22 


3 


13 „ 


3 


30 „ 


5 58 


0 22 


3 


53 „ 


4 


19 „ 


5 58 


0 22 


4 


33 „ 


5 


ti „ 


5 57 


0 22 


G 


12 „ 


ft 


52 ,, 


5 50 


0 22 


5 


50 „ 


0 


38 „ 


5 50 


0 22 


0 


31 ., 


7 


23 „ 


5 55 


(5 22 


7 


13 


8 


11 „ 


5 54 


0 23 


7 


57 ., 


8 


59 


5 54 


0 23 


8 


43 „ 


9 


49 „ 


5 53 


0 28 


9 


32 „ 


10 


38 „ 


5 53 


(5 23 


10 


22 „ 


11 


28 „ 


5 52 1 


0 23 


11 


15 „ 






5 51 


(5 23 


12 


10 J 5 . 


12 


19 A. 


5 51 


(5 23 


1 


G 


1 


8 


5 51 


0 23 


2 


1 


1 


57 „ 


5 50 


(5 23 


2 


58 „ 


2 


47 „ 


5 50 


0 24 


3 


58 „ 


3 


36 „ 


5 49 


0 24 


4 


59 „ 


4. 


20 „ 


ft 48 


0 24 


0 


0 


5 


17 „ 



d. 


h. 


HI. 




Phenomena. 




•> 


/ 


2 


r> 


2 


Morn. 


Moon in conjunction with Saturn 


Moon 


0 


24 S. 


4 


3 


35 


,, 


Moon in conjunction with Jupiter 


Moon 


3 


il N. 


7 


8 


30 


After. 


Saturn in opposition to Sun. 








8 


11 


30 


,, 


Mercury in superior conjunction with Sun. 








13 


0 


57 


Morn. 


Moon in conjunction with Venus 


Moon 


1 


43 N. 


13 


4 


36 


ff 


Moon in conjunction with Uranus 


M >on 


1 


14 N. 


17 


4 


55 


t . 


Moon in conjunction with Mercury 


Moon 


4 


23 S. 


.18 


6 


30 


After. 


Mercury in perihelion. 








19 


0 


I 


„ 


Moon in conjunction with Mars... 


Moon 


r } 


43 S. 


or, 


10 


40 


Morn. 


Moon in conjunction with Neptune 


Moon 


3 


11 S. 


27 


5 


30 


„ 


Neptune stationary. 








28 


10 


30 After. 


Mercury in aphelion. 








29 


0 


57 




Moon in conjunction with Saturn 


Moon 


0 


33 S. 




20 



Calendar — May IQ23 



MAY 



1922 



Phases of the Moon. 



c i . h. in. s. 

O Full Moon 1 3 0 18 A.M. 

<1 Last Quarter 7 11 48 12 P.M. • 

<[ Apogee 18 10 18 0 A.M. 


d. 

^ New Moan 16 
J> First Quarter 28 
Q Full Moon 80 
<( Perigee 28 


h. 

4 

7 

10 

9 


111. $ 
8 2-1 
55 C 
87 12 
18 C 


A.M. 

P.M. 

A.M. 

P.M. 




-if 


xT 
O fi 






The 


Sun 


The Moon 


gwSS 
H-S 1 


Q| 


« 6 
=5 <u 
x: 


Fasts, feasts, festivals, notable days, etc. j 


Rises 

A.M. 


Sets 

P.M. 


Rises | Sets 
Standard tim e . 












H. M. 


H. M. 


H. M. 


H. M. 


J» 


Tu, 


*1 


(larudotsavam at Triplicane 


Full MoonO ... 


5 48 


6 24 


7 2 P. 


6 12 A. 


20 


W. 


2 


St. Athanasius, 373 




5 48 


6 24 


8 3 „ 


7 6 „ 


21 


Th. 


1 


Discovery ol the C ross 


. 


5 48 


6 24 


0 3 „ 


8 3 „ 


2 2 


F. 


4 


St. Godard, 1038 




5 47 


6 25 


10 1 „ 


9 1 „ 


c 2 23 


Sat. 


5 


Radhotsavam at Triplicane . 




5 47 


6 25 


10 54 „ 


9 59 „ 


ft? 24 


Sun. 


« 


5th after Faster. Rogation Sunday. Acces- 
sion of H.M. King George V. 


5 47 


6 25 


11 44 „ 


10 54 n 


5U 25 


M. 


7 


St John of Beverley, 721. Rogation Day 


5 46 


6 25 


... 


11 48 „ 


< 1 20 


Tu. 


8 


Night ol Ah 




5 45 


6 25 


12 30 A. 


12 40 P. 


12 27 

* « 


W. 


9 . 


Proclamation of H.M. King George V. Night 
of Ali. 


5 45 


6 25 


1 14 „ 


1 28 „ 


3S 


Th. 


10 


Ascension Day 




5 45 


6 25 


1 54 


2 16 „ 


20 


F. 


11 


Ekadasi 


. 


5 44 


6 26 


2 33 


3 3 .. 


SO 


Sat. 


L2 


St. Pancras. 30] 


, 


5 44 


♦5 26 


3 0 .. 


3 47 


SI 


Sun. 


IS 


Pradosham 


. 


5 44 


6 26 


3 50 .. 


4 36 


1 


M. 


14 


Lailat-ul-Kadar. Masa Sivaratri ... 


5 44 


6 26 


4 31) „ 


5 21 „ 


2 


Tu. 


15 


New Moon • 




5 43 


6 27 


5 13 ,. 


6 8 „ 


3 


W. 


16 


Krittigai 




5 43 


6 27 


5 55 „ 


6 57 „ 


• 4 


Th. 


17 


Chandra Darsanam ... 


. 


5 43 


6 27 


(J 42 „ 


7 46 „ 


*5 5 


F. 


18 


Id — Ramzan 




5 43 


(5 27 


7 39 


8 35 „ 




Sat. 


10 


Masa Chathurthi 





5 42 


6 28 


8 19 „ 


9 25 „ 


5 ’5 7 


Sun. 


20 


Whit Sunday 




5 42 


6 28 


9 11 „ 


10 15 ., 




M. 


21 


Shashti 




5 42 


6 28 


10 4 


11 6 


li 0 


Tu. 


22 


Birthday of Alexander Pope. 1688... 


5 42 


6 28 


10 58 .. 


11 54 „ 


1 * io 


W. 


23 


Death of Savonarola, 145*8 





5 42 


6 29 


11 52 ., 





U 


Th. 


24 


Empire Day 


. 


5 42 


6 30 


12 48 P. 


12 42 A 




F. 


25 


St. Mary Magdalen. 1607 


. 


5 42 


6 30 


1 45 


1 30 .. 


is 


Sat. 


26 


Ekadasi. Birthday of H.M, 


Queen Mary 


5 42 


6 30 


2 42 „ 


2 17 „ 


► 14 


Sun. 


27 


Trinity Sunday 





5 42 


6 30 


3 43 


8 4 „ 


15 


M. 


28 


Pradosham 





5 42 


6 30 


4 42 „ 


3 56 „ 


10 


Tu. 


20 


Cl arudotsavam at Conjeeveram. Full Moon Q 


5 41 


6 31 


5 43 „ 


4 50 „ 


17 


w. 


so 


St. Ferdinand, 1252 




5 41 


6 31 


6 45 „ 


5 45 „ 


“18 


Th. 


31 


Corpus Christi 




5 41 


6 31 


7 46 „ 


6 48 „ 



d. 


h. 


in. 


Phenomena. 




° 


' 


1 


9 


48 Morn. 


Moon in conjunction with Jupiter 


Moon 


2 


58 N. 


5 


7 


80 After. 


Jupiter in opposition to Sun. 








5 


10 


30 „ 


Mercury at greatest elongation ... 




21 


7 E. 


10 


0 


47 „ 


Moon in conjunction with Uranus 


Moon 


0 


59 N. 


18 


6 


6 Morn. 


Moon in conjunction with Venus 


Moon 


0 


53 S. 


17 


11 


40 „ 


Moon in conjunction with Mercury 


Moon 


6 


19 S. 


18 


3 


40 „ 


Mercury stationary. 








18 


9 


34 „ 


Moon in conjunction with Mars 


Moon 


5 


57 S. 


22 


5 


12 After. 


Moon in conjunction with Neptune 


Moon 


2 


56 S. 


«6 


7 


56 „ 


Moon in conjunction with Saturn 


Moon 


0 


27 S. 


28 


2 


50 „ 


Moon in conjunction with Jupiter 


Moon 


2 


. 54 N.. 


29 


8 


30 Morn. 


Mercury in inferior conjunction with Sun. 










Calendar — June 1923 



21 



1923 JUNE 



Phases of the Moon. 





d. 


h. 


m. 


s. 


; d. 


h. m. s. 


£ Last Quarter 


ti 


2 


40 


ti P.M. 


• )> First Quarter 22 


2 15 54 A.M, 


0 New Moon 


14 


(» 


12 


0 


O Full Moon 28 


<; 34 12 P.M. 


£ Apogee 


10 


0 


0 


1 A.M. 


£ Perigee 25 


7 0 0 „ 



Tamil 
day of 
the 

month. 


Day of 
the week. 


Day of | 
the month. 


Fasts, feasts, festivals, notable days, etc. 


The 

Rises 

A.M, 


Sun 

Sets 

P.M. 


The Moon 

Rises | Sets 
Standard time. 

1 




10 


F. 


1 


St. Peter of Pisa, 1485 


H. M. 

5 42 


H. M. 
6 82 


nr. m. 

*8 42 P. 


ir. m. 

7 40 A. 




20 


Sat. 


2 


Radhotsavam at Conjeeveram ... ... ... 


5 42 


(i 82 


0 84 „ 


8 40 „ 


tf) 


21 


Sun. 


8 


Birthday of H.M. King George V .. 


5 42 


(5 


10 28 „ 


0 36 „ 




22 


M. 


4 


St. Nennoca. Virgin, of Britain, 107 


5 12 


(5 82 


11 10 „ 


10 31 


g « 


28 


Tu. 


r. 


Birthday of Socrates, B.C. 408 


5 42 


<i 82 


11 51 ., 


11 23 „ 




24 


w. 


<5 


St. Norbert, 1 184 ... .. 


5 42 


6 88 





12 11 P. 


g « 


25 


Th. 


7 


Bishop William Warlmrton. 1770 

Birthday of Thomas Dunham Whitaker, 1750 ... 


5 42 


<5 88 


12 82 A. 


12 58 „ 


iS-g 


20 


F. 


8 


5 48 


(i 84 


1 11 „ 


1 45 „ 




27 


Sat. 


9 


St. Columlui, 597 


5 48 


(5 84 


1 40 „ 


2 31 „ 


*.e 


28 


Sun. 


10 


Fkadasi. 8rd after Pentecost 


5 48 


« 81 


2 28 „ 


3 18 „ 


^ ‘u 


20 


M. 


11 


Pradosham 


5 48 


(> ‘M 


3 0 „ 


1 3 „ 


> 


80 


'Fu. 


12 


Krittigai. Masa Sivaratri ... 


5 43 


(5 84 


3 52 „ 


4 52 „ 




81 


W. 


18 


St. Anthony of Padua. 1281 


5 44 


6 85 


4 57 


6 41 „ 


*2 


Th. 


1 1 


New Moon# 


5 44 


0 85 


5 22 „ 


0 20 „ 




1 


K. 


15 


Death of Thomas Campbell, 1811 ... ... 


5 41 


0 85 


(5 13 „ 


7 23 „ 




2 


Sat. 


10 


Chandra Darsanam 


5 41 ! 


0 85 


7 7 „ 


8 13 „ 




8 


Sun. 


17 


Death of Joseph Addison. 1th after Pentecost .. 


! 5 15 j 


0 8(5 


8 1 


9 3 „ 




4 


M. 


18 


Masa Chathurlhi ... 


j 5 45 


0 86 


8 5(5 „ 


0 53 „ 


_ . . 




Tu. 


10 


Shashti ... .. ... 


! 5 45 


0 8(5 


0 40 


10 41 „ 


*■ c 


0 


[ W. 


20 


Birthday of Dr. Adam Ferguson, 1728 


i 5 45 


0 8(5 


10 43 „ 


11 27 „ 


It 


y 


Th. 


21 


St. Aloysitis, Con/aga 1501 ... 


5 45 


6 86 


11 3S 


4M #M 


8 


F. 


22 


St. Alban, 808 ... 


5 40 


6 87 


12 35 P. 


12 ]4 A. 


.h o 


9 


Sat. 


28 


Birthday of Prince of Wales 


i 5 4(5 


1 0 87 


1 31 „ 


1 1 „ 


^ 3 
J= 


10 


Sun. 


24 


St. John, llapt. 5th after Pentecost. F.kadasi. 


1 5 hi 




2 28 „ 


1 49 „ 




11 


M. 


25 


Fkadasi (for Vaishnavas) ... ... ... ... 


i 5 1(5 


(5 87 


3 38 „ 


2 40 „ 


c?i 


12 


'I'u. 


20 


Pradosham 


5 4(5 


6 87 


4 28 „ 


3 32 




18 


W. 


27 


Death of John Murray IS 18 


5 47 


6 88 


5 29 „ 


4 E8 „ 




14 


Th. 


28 


Full MoonO 


5 47 


(5 3N | 


6 20 „ 


5 23 „ 




15 


F. 


20 


Ss. Peter and Paul 


! 5 47 


(5 88 


7 21 „ 


6 24 „ 




10 


Sat. 


80 


St. Paul the Apostle, <58 


| 5 47 


(5 38 


8 16 „ 

1 


, 7 21 „ 



d. 


h. 


in. 


Phenomena. 




o 


/ 




I 


5 


30 


After. Mercury in aphelion. 










4> 


8 


55 


„ Moon in conjunction with Uranus] , 


.. Moon 


0 


42 


N. 


10 


11 


30 


Morn. Mercury stationary. 










12 


1 


23 


After. Moon in conjunction with Venus ... 


.. Moon 


3 


28 


S 


IB 


3 


19 


Morn. Moon in conjunction with Mercury 


.. Moon 


0 


42 


S 


IB 


5 


25 


Moon in conjunction with Mars ... 


Moon 


5 


33 


s 


18 


4 


30 


„ Saturn stationary. 










18 


11 


27 


After. Moon in conjunction with Neptune 


.. Moon 


2 


40 


s. 


21 


9 


52 


„ Mercury in conjunction with Venus 


.. Venus 


2 


38 


N. 


22 


4 


33 


„ Sun enters Cancer. Summer Solstice. 










28 


2 


B 


Morn. Moon in conjunction with Saturn 


.. Moon 


0 


7 


s. 


23 


10 


30 


„ Mercury at greatest elongation 




22 


33 W. 


23 


4 


30 


After. Uranus stationary. 










24 


7 


39 


„ Moon in conjunction with Jupiter 


M ton 


3 


4 N. 




1 2 



Calendar— July 1923 



JULY 

Phases of the Moon. 



ms 









d. h, in. s. 




d. 


h. 


in. s. 




C( Last Quarte 


r <> 7 20 24 A.M. 


3 > First Quarter 21 


7 


1 54 


A.M. 


# New Moon 


14 <> 14 48 


f O Full Moon 


28 


4 


2 3t 


,, 


<T. Apogee 




7 5 18 0 P.M. 


<t Perigee 


22 


7 


24 0 „ 




Jj 








The Sun 1 


The Moon 




0 % 


0 S 














ifrsf 


if* 




Fasts, feasts, festivals, notable days, etc. 


Rises 


Sets 


Rises 


Sets 


Hxi i 










A.M. 


P.M. 


Standard time. 










; 


H. M. 


H. M. 


H. M. 


H. M. 


17 


Sun. 


1 


6 th after Pentecost 


! 


5 47 


< » 39 


9 1 P. 


8 17 A. 


, IS 


M. 


2 


Visitation of the blessed Virgin 1 


5 47 


0 39 


9 47 


9 1 „ 


. 19 


Tu. 


♦’> 


St. Leo 




5 47 


fi 39 


10 28 „ 


10 3 ., 


'C-S 20 


W. 


4 


St. Bertha 


.. 


5 47 


H 39 


11 8 


10 52 


-^1 22 


Th. 


5« 


St. Anthony Zaccaria .. 


... j 


5 47 


0 39 


U 47 „ 


11 38 „ 


F. 


8 




i 


5 47 


0 40 





12 25 P. 


$ g 2 S 


S at. 


7 


Ss. Cyril and Methodius 




5 48 


C> 40 


12 20 A. 


1 12 „ 


^ s 24 


Sun. 


8 


7 th after Pentecost ... 




5 48 


« 39 


1 o 


l 58 „ 


•$•2 25 


M. 


0 


Krithigai. Ekadasi ... 


### , ### j 


5 49 


« 39 


1 48 .. 


2 40 


?2 

27 


Tu. 


10 




1 


5 49 


0 39 


2 32 „ 


3 34 „ 


W. 


11 


Pradosham. St. Pius I 


- - * tl) 


5 49 


« 39 


3 18 „ 


4 24 


28 


Th. 


12 


Masa Sivaratri 


— - , ... 1 


5 49 


H 39 


4 0 „ 


5 10 


20 


F. 


]» 


-Ani Amavasya. New Moon# 


5 49 


(> 39 


5 0 „ 


0 0 


SO 


Sat. 


14 


St. Bonaveuture 


. . . 


r» r»() 


0 39 


5 53 


0 57 


HI 


Sun. 


15 


Chandra Darsanam. 8 th after Pentecost 


5 50 


8 39 


0 48 „ 


7 48 ,„ 


1 


M. 


10 


Dakshinayanam 




5 r>i 


« 39 


7 43 „ 


8 37 .. 


2 


Tu. 


17 


Masa Chathurthi 




5 51 


H 39 


8 39 „ 


9 27 


a 


W. 


18 


St. Camillies of Lellis 




5 5l 


0 39 


9 35 „ 


10 13 .. 


4' 


Th. 


10 


Shashti 




5 51 


<t 39 


10 30 „ 


11 0 


r> 


F. 


20 


St. Margaret 




5 51 


<i 39 


11 27 


11 47 .. 


0 


Sat. 


21 


St. Victor 




5 51 


H 39 


12 23 P. 




7 

1 8 


Sun. 


22 


gth after Pentecost 




5 52 


(i 38 


1 20 


12 35 A. 


3d. 


23 


St. Appollinaris 




5 52 


6 38 


2 18 


1 20 „ 


gj 11 


Tu. 


24 


Ekadasi 




5 52 


« 38 


3 17 


2 20 


<5 10 


W. 


25 


Bakr-ld, Pradosham... 




! 5 52 


(5 38 


4 10 „ 


3 15 


11 


Th. 


20 


St. Anne 




i 5 52 


0 38 


5 10 „ 


4 10 


13 


F. 


27 


Avant Avittain (For Pradhama Upakarina only) 
Full Moon Q. 


| 5 53 


(5 37 


0 3 „ 


5 S 


13 


Sat. 


28 


10 th after Pentecost ... 




i 5 53 


(5 37 


0 52 „ 


0 5 .. 


14 


Sun. 


20 





! 5 53 


(5 37 


7 39 


7 0 „ 


15 


M. 


30 


St. Ignatius of Loyola 




j 5 53 


0 37 


8 23 „ 


7 51 „ 


10 


Tu. 


31 





1 5 54 


0 30 


9 3 „ 


8 43 



d. 


h. in. 


Phenomena. 




«■ 


' 


4 


4 59 Morn. 


Moon in conjunction with Uranus 


... Moon 


0 


27 N. 


4 


8 6 After. 


Mercury in conjunction with Venus 


... Venus 


0 


47 N. 


0 


5 30 Morn. 


Earth in perihelion. 








7 


0 30 „ 


Saturn in quadrature to Sun. 








8. 


1 30 „ 


Jupiter stationary. 








12 


10 0 After. 


Moon in conjunction with Venus 


Moon 


4 


37 S. 


18 


9 38 Morn. 


Moon in conjunction with Mercury 


... Moon 


4 


59 S. 


U ; 


11 38 After. 


Moon in conjunction with Mars 


... Moon 


4 


40 S. 


lo- 


'5 30 „ 


Mercury in perihelion. 








ll) 


7 1 Mom. 


Moon in conjunction with Neptune 


Moon 


2 


28 S. 


20 


8 45 „ 


Moon in conjunction with Saturn 


... Moon 


0 


18 N. 


22 


1 39 ( , 


Moon in conjunction with Jupiter 


... Moon 


3 


24 N„ 


22 


3 30 After. 


Mercury in superior conjunction with 


Sun. 






2 $, 


7 48 Mom. 


Mercury in conjunction with Mars 


... Mars 


0 


39 S. 


21 


0 32 After. 


Moon in conjunction with Uranus 


... Moon 


. 0 


21 N. 




Calendar — August 1923 



2 % 



1923 AUGUST 

Phases of the Moon. 

h. m. s. 

11 30 51 AM, 

3 59 24 P.M. 

3 30 0 „ 



d. 

(( Last Quarter 5 
9 New Moon 12 
(( Apogee 4 



//. in. 5. | 

0 52 18 A.M. « 

4 40 30 P.M. | 

1 1 54 0 A.M. i 



d. 

3) First Quarter 19 
O Full moon 20 
£ Perigee 10 









.g* 




The Sun 


The Moon 


7Z C 


J= 


O jj 


o c 












ani 

ay 

the 

ont 


sr* 


° 
« E 


Fasts, leasts, festivals, notable days, etc. 


Rises 


Sets 


Rises 


Sets 




s| 


PI 


Q -| 




A.M. 


I’.M. 


Standard time. 
1 












H. M. 


If. M. 


H, M. 


H. M. 




17 


w. 


1 




5 54 


0 30* 


9 43 P. 


9 31 A. 




18 


Th. 


2 


St. Alphonsus Liguori 


5 54 


0 30 


10 22 „ 


10 19 „ 




19 


F. 


3 




5 54 


o 3*; 


11 2 „ 


11 0 „ 




20 


Sat. 


4 


St. Dominic 


5 55 


0 35 


11 43 


11 52 „ 


• N ' • 


21 


Sun. 


5 


Lit h after Pentecost ... 


5 55 


(» 35 





12 37 P. 


«3 


22 


M. 


0 


Krittigai 


5 55 


0 35 


12 20 A. 


1 20 „ 


- i 


2.4 


Tu. 


7 


St. Cajetan 


6 55 


0 35 


1 11 


2 15 


$ « 


24 


W. 


H 


Ekadasi 


5 60 


0 34 


1 59 „ 


3 5 




25 


Th. 


9 


St. Romanus 


5 50 


0 33 


2 48 „ 


3 58 „ 


^ u 


20 


F. 


10 


Pradosham. Masa Sivaratri 


5 50 


0 33 


3 42 „ 


4 48 


S; « 


27 


Sat. 


11 


New Moon • (liodhayanam) 


5 50 


0*33 


4 37 „ 


0 39 „ 




28 


Sun. 


12 


New Moon • 12th after Pentecost 


5 50 


0 32 


5 33 „ 


0 29 „ 




29 


M. 


13 


Chandra Darsanam 


5 50 


0 32 


0 29 „ 


7 19 „ 




30 


Tu. 


14 


Tiru Adi Puram. Muharram, 1342, 1st day 


5 50 


0 32 


7 20 


8 8 „ 




31 


W. 


15 


Masa Chathurthi. Assumption 


5 60 


0 31 


8 24 „ 


8 60 „ 





■32 


Th. 


10 


Naga Panchami 


5 50 


0 30 


9 21 „ 


9 45 „ 




1 


F. 


17 


Shashti ... 


5 50 


0 30 


10 19 „ 


10 38 „ 




2 


Sat. 


18 


St. Helen 


5 57 


0 29 


11 15 „ 


11 25 „ 




» 


Sun. 


19 


13th after Pentecost 


5 57 


0 29 


12 13 P. 


««» • 


. . , 


4 


M. 


20 


St. Hernard 


5 57 


0 28 


1 11 „ 


12 15 A. 


i *5 


5 


Tu. 


21 




5 67 


0 27 


2 7,, 


1 9 „ 




0 


w. 


22 


Ekadasi 


5 57 


0 27 


3 3 ,. 


2 5 „ 




. 7 


Th. 


23 


Muharram, 10th day. Pradosham 


5 57 


6 20 


3 50 „ 


3 1 „ 


•is i 


8 


F. 


24 


Varalakshimi Vrata 


5 57 ! 


6 25 


4 45 


3 50 „ 




1) 


Sat. 


25 


Rig. Upakanna. Full Moon O- Pradosham ... 


5 57 


0 25 


5 33 „ 


4 51 „ 


» e 


10 


Sun. 


20 


Avani Avittam (Yajur Upakarma) 


5 57 


0 25 


0 18 „ 


5 43 




11 


M. 


27 


Gayatri Japam .. 


5 58 


6 24 


0 59 „ 


6 34 




12 


Tu. 


28 


St. Augustine 


6 58 


0 23 


7 39 ,. 


7 23 „ 




13 


W. 


29 




r» 58 


0 23 


8 19 „ 


8 11 „ 




14 


Th. 


30 


St. Rose of Lima 


5 58 


0 22 


8 58 „ 


8 59 „ 




15 


F. 


31 


St. Isabel ... ... ... ... 


5 58 


0 22 


9 39 „ 


9 40 „ 



d. 


h. 


m. 




Phenomena. 








H 


i; 


30 After. 


Jupiter in quadrature to Sun. 




* 


' 


9 


l 


30 


Morn. 


Mars in conjunction with Sun. 








12 


3 


34 




Moon in conjunction with Venus 


... Moon 


3 


4f> S. 


12 


1 


31 


After. 


Moon in conjunction with Mars 


... Moon 


3 


22 S. 


12 


4 


12 




Moon in conjunction with Neptune ... 


. . . Moon 


2 


22 S. 


11 


<> 


57 


Morn. 


Moon in conjunction with Mercury ... 


... Moon 


0 


39 S. 


it; 


5 


38 After. 


Moon in conjunction with Saturn 


... Moon 


0 


41 N. 


18 


10 


3(i 


Morn. 


Moon in conjunction with Jupiter 


... Moon 


3 


45 N. 


19 


5 


30 




Venus in Perihelion. 








23 


9 


33 After. 


Venus in conjunction with Mars 


... Venus 


0 


6 N. 


27 


(» 


54 




Moon in conjunction with Uranus 


... Moon 


0 


24 N. 


28 


5 


30 




Mercury in Aphelion. 










M 



Calendar — September 1923 



<t Last Quarter 
New Moon 
<1 Apogee 
{ Perigee 



d. 

3 

11 

] 

13 



SEPTEMBER 

Phases of the Moon. 



h. in. 

f» n 
2 



22 

2+ 

54 



s. 

18 P.M. 
3(i A.M. 
0 „ 

0 „ 



J) First Quarter 
O Full Moon 
<L Apogee 



d. h. m. 
17 5 34 

27) 3 45 

28 10 54 



1923 



5. 

0 P.M. 
48 A.M. 
0 P.M. 



~'o ■£ 

E kk® c 

J S5 2 

Htj S 



IB 

17 

IS 

. 10 

'C*S 20 

^ 3 21 
22 

S | 23 
3 £ 24 

Is * 5 

28 



‘ST £ 

|S 
}£ 

1 ?= 10 

K * 11 

* 12 

13 

14 



O.S 



Sat. 

Sun. 

M. 

Tu. 

W. 

Th. 

F. 

Sat. 

Su n. 

M. 

Tu. 

W. 

Th . 

F. 

Sat. 

Sun. 

M. 

Tu. 

W. 

Th. 

F. 

Sat. 

Sun. 

M. 

Tu. 

W 

Th. 

F. 

Sat. 

Sun. 



. E 

rt E 

Q-5 



Fasts, feasts, festivals, notable days, etc. 



St. ('riles ... . 

Krittijjai. loth after Pentecost 

Sri Krishna Jayanti. Gokula Ashtami ... 

St. Rosalia ... 

St. Lawrence J ustinian 

Ekadasi 

Pradosham. Nativity of the P.L. Virgin 

Masa Sivaratri ... 

New Moon. • 

• 

Santa Upakartna. Chandra Darsanam ... 

St. Amalies 

Vinayaka Chathurthi 

Shashti 

17th after Pentecost 

St. Joseph of ('uspcrtJTM 

Ember I) ay ... 

Ekadasi ... ... 

Entber Day ... 

Urs. Peer Pailvan. Pradosham. Ember Day, 

1 8th after Pentecost 

Full M0011O 

Thara-Thajee ... 

St. Cyprian and Justine 

St. Cosmos and Damian 

St. Wenceslaus .. 

St. Michael. Michmlmas Day. Krithigai 
10th after Pentecost 



1 


The 


Sun 




The 


Moon 


R 


ises 


Sets 




Rises 


1 


Sets 


\J 


.M. 


1 ■ 


.M. 


St 


andard 


time. 


1 It. 


M. 


H 


M. 


H 


At. 


H. 


M. 


5 


5S 


B 


21 


10 


21 P. 


10 


31 A. 


1 r y 


r,H 


6 


20 


11 


6 ,, 


n 


19 „ 


rj 


5S 


6 


19 


11 


50 ,, 


12 


7 P. 


1 5 


r»s 


B 


18 






12 


5B ,, 


1 5 


58 


0 


18 


12 


39 A. 


i 


45 


5 


58 


n 


17 


1 


30 „ 


2 


3B „ 


! 5 


58 


(J 


IB 


2 


23 „ 


3 


27 „ 


5 


58 


Cl 


10 


3 


18,, 


4 


18 ,, 


5 


58 


b 


15 


4 


15 „ 


5 


7 „ 


5 


58 


<5 


14 


5 


12 „ 


5 


58 „ 


fj 


58 


b 


14 


6 


IB „ 


6 


54 „ 


5 


58 


B 


14 


7 


31 „ 


7 


39 „ 


: 5 


58 i 


6 


13 


8 




8 


27 „ 


5 


58 i 


(i 


13 


9 


7 ,, 


9 


19 „ 


1 5 


58 1 


(5 


12 


10 


7 „ 


10 


11 


f 5 


58 1 


0 


11 


11 


B ,, 


11 


0 ., 


5 


58 I 


B 


10 


12 


3 P. 






5 


58 ; 


B 


9 


12 


59 „ 


12 


1 A. 


5 


58 


B 


9 


1 


52 ,, 


12 


57 „ 


5 


58 1 


0 


8 


2 


42 „ 


1 


52 „ 


! r> 


58 


B 


7 


3 


29 „ 


2 


46 „ 




58 : 


B 


7 


1 


15 „ 


3 


37 „ 


5 


58 ; 


B 


B 


4 


5(5 ,, 


4 


29 ,, 


: fj 


58 ! 


B 


5 


5 


37 „ 


5 


18 „ 


! 5 


58 | 


Ci 


4 


B 


17 „ 


B 


7 „ 


6 


58 i 


6 


4 


B 


5B„ 


B 


53 „ 


, 8 


58 1 


B 


3 


7 


35 „ 


7 


40 


! 5 


58 ! 


B 


1 


8 


17 „ 


8 


27 


: 5 


58 j 


6 


*J j 


9 


0 „ 


9 


13 ,. 




58 ! 


0 




9 


45 „ 


10 


0 „ 



d. 


h. m. 


Phenomena. 




0 / 


3 


4 30 Morn. 


Mercury at greatest elongation 




27 9 E. 


9 


4 4 


Moon in conjunction with Neptune 


Moon. 


2 18 S. 


10 


8 3F, „ 


Moon in conjunction with Mars ... 


Moon. 


1 41 S. 


10 


3 30 After. 


Venus in superior conjunction with Sun. 






11 


3 14 Morn. 


Moon in conjunction with Venus 


Moon. 


0 55 S. 


12 


4 31 After. 


Moon in conjunction with Mercury 


Moon. 


F, 44 N. 


13 


5 47 Morn. 


Moon in conjunction with Saturn 


Moon. 


0 59 N. 


14 


11 39 After. 


Moon in conjunction with Jupiter 


Moon. 


4 1 N. 


IF, 


7 30 Morn. 


Mercury stationary. 






22 


]0 30 „ 


Mars in aphelion. 






23 


11 52 After. 


Moon in conjunction with Uranus 


Moon. 


0 31 N. 


24 


7 34 Morn. 


Sun enters Libra. Autumnal Equinox. 






29 


9 30 „ 


Mercury in inferior conjunction with Sun. 








Calendar — October 1923 



25 



1923 



OCTOBER 



Phases of the Moon. 



d Last Quarter 
£ New Moon 
d Perigee 



d . 




in. 


s. 




d. 


h. 


m. 


s. 




a 


10 


59 


12 A.M. 


t 7> First Quarter 


17 


2 


23 


36 


A.M. 


10 


11 


35 


30 „ 


O Full Moon 


24 


11 


56 


12 


P.M. 


11 


9 


12 


0 


d Apogee 


26 


K 


6 


0 


A.M. 



Tamil 
day of 
the 

month. 


Day of 
the week. 


Day ot 
the month 


Fasts, feasts, festivals, notable days, etc. 


The Sun 
"Risesj Sets 

A.M. | P.M. 


The Moon 

Rises I Sets 
Standard time. 

1 










M. 


H. M. 


H , M . ! 


H. M . 


15 


M. 


1 


St. Remigius 


5 58 


(5 0 


40 32 P.i 


10 451 A 


'i 16 


Tu. 


2 


The Guardian Angel ... 


5 58 


5 5!) 


1 L 18 „ 1 


11 38 


'it 17 


w. 


3 




5 58 


5 r >6U 


„ 4 a a 


J2 2S P. 


95 18 


Th. 


4 


St. Francis of Assissi 


5 58 


5 58 


12 11 A. 


1 17 „ 




F. 


5 




5 58 


5 57 


1 4 „ 


2 (5 „ 


30 


Sat. 


d 


Ekadasi ... ... 


5 58 


5 5(5 


1 59 .. 


2 55 „ 


| 21 


Sun. 


7 


20th after Pentecost . . 


5 58 


5 5(5 


2 53 


3 45 „ 


*1 k 


M. 


8 


Pradosham. Masa Sivaratri 


5 59 


5 55 


3 51 .. 


4 33 „ 


£ 0 as 


Tu. 


a 


M .•.ha lav a \sr>a\ New Moon® 


5 59 


5 55 


4 51 


5 23 „ 


£ 24 


W. 


10 


A'-vui’ • ■>( ii.-.ha: ->!... mi a ... 


5 59 


5 51 


5 51 


(5 13 „ 


* 25 


Th 


11 


Chandra Darsanam 


5 59 


5 


(5 52 „ 


7 <* „ 


2d 


F. 


12 


St. Wiltred ... 


5 59 


5 53 


7 53 


S 1 „ 


27 


Sat. 


13 


Masa Chathurthi. St. Edward 


5 59 




8 53 „ 


8 55 „ 


28 


Sun. 


14 


Shashthi. 21st after Pentecost 


5 59 


5 51 


9 51 „ 


9 52 „ 


29 


M. 


15 


St. Teresa 


5 59 


5 51 


10 55 


10 49 


— :jo 


Tu. 


1(5 


St. Gerard Majella 


5 59 


5 51 


U 48 


11 W „ 


i 


w. 


17 


St. Margaret Mary 


5 59 


5 51 


12 39 P. 




2 


Th. 


18 


Ayudha Puja .. 


5 59 


5 50 


1 29 „ 


12 i’i a 


3 


F. 


19 


Vijayadasami 


5 59 


5 49 


2 14 .. 


! 1 35 .. 


. • 4 


Sat. 


20 


Ekadasi 


5 59 


5 49 


2 57 ,. 


2 2(5 „ 


"S 5 


Sun. 


21 


22nd after Pentecost... 


5 59 


5 49 


3 37 „ 


f 3 15 „ 




M. 


22 


Pradosham 


(5 0 


5 48 


4 K5 „ 


! 1 3 „ 


■^.s- 7 


Tu. 


23 


Para-Wafat 


(> 0 


| 5 48 


4 55 ,, 


! 4 50 


M 


w. 


24 


Full MoonO 


(> 0 


5 47 


5 34 „ 


! 5 37 


5 * 9 


Th. 


25 




(5 0 


5 4(5 


(5 15 


. (5 24 


i« 


K. 


2(5 


Krit tigai ... ... ... 


(5 0 


5 46 


! (-5 57 .. 


7 9 „ 


C~H 11 


Sat. 


27 


St. Fremeniins 


<5 1 


5 45 


i 7 41 


7 57 


12 


Sun. 


28 


23rd after Pentecost 


(5 1 


5 45 


i 8 27 „ 


8 45 „ 


13 


M. 


29 


St. Eusebia 


6 1 


5 45 


! 9 13 


9 33 ,, 


14 


Tu. 


30 


St. Alphonsus Rodriguez 


<; 2 


5 4-1 


,10 4 


10 23 


15 


W. 


31 


St. Quentin 


(5 2 


5 44 

1 


10 55 


U 10 „ 



d. 


h. 111 . 


Phenomena. 




0 


/ 


6 


3 85 After. 


Moon in conjunction with Neptune 


.. Moon 


2 


11 S. 


7 


5 30 „ 


Mercury stationary. 








9 


0 19 Morn. 


Moon in conjunction with Mars ... 


.. Moon 


0 


3 N. 


9 


7 38 


Moon in conjunction with Mercury 


.. Moon 


1 


0 N. 


9 


11 17 ,, 


Venus in conjunction with Saturn 


.. Venus 


1 


22 S. 


10 


8 51 Alter. 


Moon in conjunction with Saturn 


.. Moon 


1 


13 N. 


10 


11 82 „ 


Moon in conjunction with Venus 


Moon 


2 


45 X. 


11 


4 30 „ 


Mercury in perihelion. 








12 


4 51 „ 


Moon in conjunction with Jupiter 


.. Moon 


4 


11 N. 


14 


10 30 „ 


Mercury at greatest elongation ... 




18 


(5 W. 


17 


4 30 „ 


Saturn in conjunction with Sun. 








21 


4 1 Morn. 


Moon in conjunction with Uranus 


.. Moon 


0 


31 N. 


HO 


5 30 „ 


Mercury in conjunction with Saturn 


.. Saturn 


0 


42 N. 




26 



Calendar — November 1923 



NOVEMBER 192 $ 

Phases of the Moon. 

d. h. m. s. ( i . h. in. $. 

([ Last Quarter 2 2 IB 54 a.m. First Quarter 15 8 11 <» p.m. 

• New Moon 8 8 57 0 P.M. 4 , Q Full Moon 23 ♦> 27 54 „ 

(T Perigee 8 8 80 0 „ | d Apogee 22 8 24 0 A.M. 



. 


o « 


Xj ] 




The Sun 


The IV 


loon 




* 

a v 


o g 

rt 6 


Fasts, feasts, festivals, notable days, etc. 


Rises 


Sets 


Rises J 


Sets 




0*5 






A. 


M. 


A.M. 


Standard time. 
1 


1(5 


Th. 


1 


All Saints’ Day 


H 

♦5 


M. 

2 


H. M. 

5 44. 


H. M. 

11 47 P. 


H. M. 

11 59 A- 


17 


F. 


2 


All Souls’ Day 


0 


3 


5 43 




12 47 P. 


18 


Sat. 


% 




0 


3 


5 43 


12 42 A. 


1 34 


19 


Sun. 


4 


24 th after Pentecost 




3 


5 43 


1 3(5 


2 22 „ 


. - • 20 


M. 


5 « 


Ekadasi 


f* 


3 


5 43 


2 32 „ 


3 10 „ 


£ s 21 
?, o. 22 


Tu. 


(5 


Pradosham 


♦5 


4 


5 42 


3 30 :: 


3 58 „ 


w. 


7 


Dipavali Pandigai. New Moon • (Rodhaya- 


(5 


4 


5 42 


4 31 „ 


4 49 ., 


"S CL 

23 


Th . 


8 


nam). Masa Sivaratri. 

Kethari Gouri Vrata. New Moon# 


, 


4 


5 42 


5 31 ,. 


« 

5 43 „ 


5 i 24 


F. 


9 


Chandra Darsanam 


/• 


5 


5 41 


(5 34 „ 


(5 3S „ 


*f 26 


Sat. 


K) 


St. Audrao Avellini 


0 


5 


a 41 


7 38 „ 


7 36 


20 


Sun. 


n 


Masa Chathurthi. 25th after Pentecost... 


(5 


0 


5 40 


8 40 „ 


8 34 .. 


27 


M. 


13 


4 St. Martin 


0 


5 445 


9 39 „ 


9 33 „ 


28 


Tu. 


13 


Shashthi. St. Stanislaus Kostka 


0 


7 


5 39 


10 33 „ 


10 33 ., 


29 


W. 


14 




(5 


7 


5 39 


11 24 „ 


11 28 .. 


30 


Th. 


15 


St. Gertrude 


0 


8 


5 39 


12 12 P. 


. 


i 


F. 1 


10 


St. Edmund 


0 


9 


5 39 


12 5(5 „ 


12 22 A. 


. 2 


Sat. 


17 


St. Gregory 


0 


9 


5 39 


1 37 „ 


1 12 „ 


jS 8 


Sun. 


18 


26 th after Pentecost 


0 


9 


5 39 


2 16 „ 


2 1 „ 


> 4 

$ 5 6 


M. 


19 


Ekadasi 


0 


9 


5 39 


2 55 „ 


2 48 


Tu. 


20 


Pradosham 


0 


10 i 


5 39 


3 33 .. 


3 85 „ 




W. 


21 


Presentation 


0 


11 1 


5 39 


4 14 „ 


4 21 „ 


1 1 7 


Th. 


22 


Full Moon O 


6 


iL 


5 39 


4 54 „ 


5 6,. 


-h m s 


F. 


23 


Kdrttika Deepam. Krithigai 


0 11 


5 39 


5 40 „ 


5 52 „ 


=5 s 9 


Sat. 


24 


Vishnu Deepam 


0 


12 


5 39 


6 25 „ 


6 42 „ 


* o 10 


Sun. 


25 


Last after Pentecost ... 


f> 


13 


5 39 


7 11 


7 31 


=<•2 11 


M. 


2(5 


St. John Berchmans 


0 


13 


5 39 


7 55) 


8 21 ., 


> 12 


Tu. 


27 




0 


13 


5 39 


8 51 


9 9 „ 


13 


w. 


28 


St. Gregory . 


0 


14 


5 40 


9 42 „ 


9 57 „ 


14 


Th. 


29 


St. Andrew 


(5 


14 


5 40 


10 35 


10 44 


15 


F. 


30 


6 


15 


5 40 


11 27 „ 


11 31 „ 



d. h. in. Phenomena. 



8 1 17 Morn. Moon in conjunction with Neptune ... Moon 1 58 S. 

5 l 41 „ Venus in conjunction with Jupiter ... Venus 0 45 S. 

<> 8 47 After. Moon in conjunction with Mars ... Moon 1 49 N. 

7 l 18 „ Moon in conjunction with Saturn ... Moon l 27 N. 

8 11 l Morn. Moon in conjunction with Mercury ... Moon 8 53 N. 

9 1 12 After. Moon in conjunction with Jupiter ... Moon 4 18 N. 

9 9 15 „ Moon in conjunction with Venus ... Moon 5 17 N. 

1(5 5 30 Mom. Mercury in superior conjunction with Sun. 

17 8 53 M Moon in conjunction with Uranus ... Moon 0 21 N. 

20 11 23 M Mercury in conjunction with Jupiter ... Jupiter 1 24 N. 

23 3 30 „ Jupiter in conjunction with Sun. 

24 2 30 „ Neptune stationary. 

24 1 30 After. Uranus stationary. 

24 4 30 „ Mercury in aphelion. 

30 8 4 Mom. Moon in conjunction with Neptune 



Moon 1 41 S. 
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1923 DECEMBER 



Phases of the Moon. 



d. h. in. 


s. 




d. h. 


W. 


.s'. 




{ Last Quarter 1 3 HP 


12 P.M. 


j O Lull Moon 


23 1 


3 


0 


P.M. 


0 New Moon s 7 o 


21 A.M. 


f i Last Quarter 


3 L 2 


37 


o 


A.M. 


)) First Quarter 15 s 7 
<1 Perigee 7 S 30 


54 „ 

0 „ 


i i Apogee 


19 4 


42 


0 


P.M. 









^•5 




The Sun. 


The Moon. 


o 




o 


c 














si 




o 

c 


Fasts, feasts, festivals, notable days, etc. 


Rises 


Sets 


Rises | 


Sets 




= 




ftl 




A.M. 


1*.M. 


Standard time. 












H. M. 


H. M . 


H. M. 


H. M. 




i« 


Sat. 


1 


Hirthday of C>ueen Alexandra 

1st Sunday in Advent ... 


6 10 


5 40 


12 21 A. 


12 17 P. 




17 


Sun. 


2 


6 10 


5 40 


1 3 „ 




IS 


M. 


3 


St. Francis Xavier ... 


0 17 


ft 41 


1 10 „ 


l 50 ,, 


>* « 


10 


'I'u. 


4 


Kkadasi 


0 17 


5 4* 


2 13 ,, 


2 37 „ 

3 20 „ 




20 


W. 


5 


Pradosham ... 


0 17 


5 41 


3 12 „ 


■f£ 

5 1 


21 


Th. 


0 


Masa Sivaratri ... ... ... 


0 18 


5 42 


4 12 „ 


4 20 „ 


•>o 


F. 


7 


New Moon • ... 


0 19 


5 42 


5 14,, 


5 10 „ 




23 


Sat. 


8 


Immaculate Conception of the Blessed Virgin. 


0 20 


5 42 


0 18 „ 


« io „ 




24 


Sun. 


9 


Chandra Darsanam. 2nd in Advent 


0 20 


ft 42 


7 21 ,. 


7 15 


a jg 


25 


M. 


10 




6 21 


5 43 


8 19 „ 


8 17 „ 


_eo 


26 


Tu. 


11 


Masa Chathurthi 


6 21 


5 43 


9 14 „ 


9 10 „ 


t- 

> 


27 


W. 


12 




0 21 


5 43 


10 4 „ 


10 12 „ 




2H 


Th. 


13 


St. f.ucy. Shashthi 


6 22 


5 44 


10 52 „ 


U 4 „ 




29 


F. 


14 ! 


0 22 


r> 44 


11 35 „ 


11 55 „ 


— -- 


30 

1 


Sat. 


15 




0 23 


5 45 


12 10 P. 


... ... 




Sun. 


10 


3rd in Advent 


0 23 


5 45 


12 65 „ 


12 44 A. 




2 


M. 


17 




6 24 


5 40 


1 34 „ 


1 31 „ 




3 


Tu. 


IS 


Vaikunta Ekadasi in some places 


0 24 


ft 40 


2 12 „ 


2 18 „ 




4 


VV. 


19 


Vaikunta Ekadasi 


6 25 


5 47 


2 54., 


3 4 ,, 


• 


5 


Th. 


20 


Kiittigai. Pradosham 


0 25 


5 47 


3 36 „ 


3 50 „ 


s ^ 


6 


F. 


21 


St. 'I'homas 1 


6 20 


5 48 


4 21 


4 38 „ 




7 


Sat. 


22 


Full Moon O ... ... ... ... 


6 20 


5 48 


ft 7 ,, 


5 27 


■^as 

•5 i 


8 


Sun. 


23 


Sri Natarajar Abisekham. 4th in Advent 


0 27 


5 49 


5 50 „ 


0 19 „ 


0 


M. 


24 


Ardra Darsanam 


0 27 


5 49 


6 48 „ 


7 0„ 


■S M 


10 


I'u. 


25 


Christmas ■ 


0 28 


5 50 


7 39 „ 


7 51 „ 


a g 


11 


W. 


20 


St. Stephen ^ 


6 28 


ft 50 


8 32 „ 


8 43 




12 


l’h. 


27 


St. J ohn 


0 29 


5 51 


P 24 „ 


9 30 „ 


a 


13 


F. 


28 


The Innocents ... 


0 29 


5 51 


10 30 „ 


10 10 „ 




14 


Sat. 


29 


St. Thomas of Canterbury .. •" 


0 30 


5 52 


11 10 „ 


11 2 .. 




15 


Sun. 


30 




0 30 


6 52 





11 40 „ 




1(5 


M. 


31 


St. Sylvester 


0 31 


5 53 


12 4 A. 


12 32 P. 



d. 


h. in. 


Phenomena. 




p 


' 


2 


1 12 After. 


Mars in conjunction with Saturn ... 


... Mars 


1 


30 S. 




4 30 Morn. 


Moon in conjunction with Saturn ... 


. . . Moon 


1 


43 N. 


r> 


0 f>2 „ 


Moon in conjunction with Mars ... 


... Moon 


3 


19 N. 


7 


10 29 


Moon in conjunction with Jupiter ... 


... Moon 


4 


23 N. 


9 


4 15 „ 


Moon in conjunction with Mercury 


... Moon 


<; 


47 N. 


9 


2 30 After. 


Venus in aphelion. 








9 


10 45 „ 


Moon in conjunction with Venus ... 


... Moon 


5 


29 N. 


14 


4 8 M 


Moon in conjunction with Uranus 


... Moon 


0 


1 N. 


23 


2 24 Morn. 


Sun enters Capricornus. Winter Solstice. 






27 


0 r>2 After. 


Moon in conjunction with Neptune 


... Moon 


1 


29 S. 


27 


9 30 „ 


Mercury at greatest elongation 




19 


40 E. 



Times of Sunrise and Sunset are given for the appearance and disappearance 
of the upper limb of the Sun’s disc, taking into account the effect of refraction and 
the change in Sun’s Right Ascension during the day. 
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The Planets 



The Plapets 



General Outline of the Solar System. 
(Charles Young and Bruno.) 



The name planet or wanderer was 
used by the Greeks to designate all 
those celestial bodies except comets and 
meteors, that changed their position 
relatively to stars and independently of 
the diurnal motion ; these included the 
;Sun and Moon. At present, however, 
the name planet applies to only those 
bodies which move in orbits about the 
Sun. The Sun itself is considered to be 
a star while the Earth is classed among 
the planets, $,nd the Moon which 
■follows the Earth in its annual path, 
and has an orbital motion about the 
Earth is described, along with similar 
bodies which revolve about other 
planets, as a Satellite or Secondary. 

The Sun — the yea rest of the stars — is 
a hot self-luminous globe, enormous as 
compared with the Earth and the Moon, 
though probably of medium size when 
compared with other stars; but to the 
Earth and the other planets which 
circle around it, is the most magnifi- 
cent and important of all the heavenly 
bodies. Its attraction controls their 
motions and its rays supply the energy 
which maintains every form of activity 
upon their surfaces. Its mean distance 
from the Earth is very closely 02,900,000 
miles, the horizontal parallox being 
8"*80 4; 0"‘02. Its real diameter is 
800,500 miles or 1 09 £ times that of the 
Earth and its mass is about 333,000 times 
that of the Earth. From the apparent 
motion of the dark spots which cross 
the Sun’s disc from East to West, it is 
inferred that the Sun rotates on its axis 
in about 25 days. There is a halo or 
glory of light called the Corona which 
surrounds the Sun at the time of a 
total eclipse and has been known from 
remote antiquity as one of the most 
beautiful and impressive of all natural 
phenomena. 

Mercury — It is an exceptional planet 
in various ways. It is the nearest to 
the Sun, receives the most light and 
heat, is the swiftest in its movements 



r and (excepting some of the asteroids) 
has the most eccentric orbit, with the 
greatest inclination to the ecliptic. It is 
also the smallest in diameter (again 
excepting the asteroids) and has the 
least mass. Its mean distance from the 
Sun is about 30,000,000 miles, its real 
diameter is very nearly 3,000 miles. Its 
surface is about one-seventh that of the 
Earth and its volume or bulk, one- 
eighteenth. If the inferior conjunction 
occurs when the planet is very near its 
node, it crosses the disc of the Sun as a 
small black spot. Since the Earth 
passes the planets’ node on May 7 and 
November 9, transits can occur only 
near those dates. It is best seen in the 
evening at such eastern elongations as 
occur in March and April. As a morn- 
ing star, it is best seen at Western 
elongations in September and October. 

Venus — the next planet in order from 
the Sun, is by far the brightest and most 
conspicuous of all — the Earth’s twin- 
sister in magnitude, density, and general 
constitution, if not in other physical 
conditions. It is so brilliant that it is 
easily seen by the naked eye in the day 
time for several weeks when near its 
greatest elongation. Its mean distance 
from the Sun is <57,200,000 miles. The 
real diameter of the planet is about 
7,000 mites. The mass of Venus is 
found to be a little more than four-fifths 
of the Earth’s. It exhibits phases like 
the Moon and attains its maximum 
brightness thirty-six days before and 
after inferior conjunction at a distance 
of about 3<8° or 39° from the Sun. 
Occasionally Venus passes between the 
Earth and the Sun at inferior conjunc- 
tion and transits or crosses the disc of 
the Sun from east to west as a round 
black spot. The transit can happen 
only within a day or two of the dates 
when the Earth passes the nodes, viz., 
June 5 and December 7. 

The Earth comes next. It is a great 
ball about 7.920 miles in diameter. 
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It rotates on its axis once in 24 sidereal 
hours. It is not exactly spherical, 
but is flattened at the poles, the 
polar diameter being nearly 27 miles 
less than the equatorial. Its mass is six 
thousand millions of millions of millions • 
of tons. It is flying through space in its 
orbit around the Sun with a velocity of 
about 18i miles a second. It has a 
satellite, the Moon. The Moon is, next to 
the Sun, the most conspicuous and to 
us the most important of all the 
heavenly bodies. It makes a complete 
circuit of the heavens from star to star 
in about 27| days. The average velocity 
of its motion is 2,287 miles an hour. 
Its real diameter is 2,103 miles. The 
surface area is about 1/14 of the Earth’s 
and the volume or bulk about 1/49 of the 
Earth’s. 

Mars is very conspicuous in colour 
and brightness and in the extent and 
apparent capriciousness of its move- 
ment Its mean distance from the Sun 
is a little more than one and a half times 
that of the Earth (141,500,000 miles). At 
a favourable opposition (when the dis- 
tance is at its minimum) the planet is 
more than fifty times as bright as at 
conjunction and fairly rivals Jupiter, 
when most remote it is hardly as bright 
as the pole-star. Its real diameter is 
very near 4,200 miles. This makes its 
surface about two- sevenths and its 
volume one seventh of the Earth’s. 
Its mass is a little less than one- 
ninth of the Earth’s. It rotates on 
its axis in about 24 hours 37 minutes. 
It has two satellites Deimos and 
Phobos which are extremely small 
and observable only with very large 
telescopes. 

The Asteroids or minor planets, are 
a host of small bodies circulating with 
a few exceptions between the orbits of 
Mars and Jupiter. The first, asteroid 
Ceres was discovered in 1801 A.D. and 
since then a few new asteroids have 
been discovered almost every yea?', so 
much so the number at present known 
exceeds seven hundred and for the past 
thirteen years has been increasing with 
great rapidity. The most conspicuous 
asteroids are Vesta, Juno, Ceres, Pallas 
and Astraca. 



The Planet Eros — This little planet 
insignificant in size but of great astro- 
nomical interest should probably be 
regarded as a member of the asteroid 
family. Its mean distance from the sun 
is 135,500,000 miles. It is small pro- 
bably, not more than 15 or 20 miles in 
diameter. 

Jupiter stands next to Venus in the 
order of brilliance among the heavenly 
bodies, being five or six times as bright 
as Sirius, the most brilliant of the stars, 
and decidedly superior to Mars even 
when Mars is nearest. «It is not, hke 
Venus, confined to the twilight sky, but 
at the time of opposition dominates the 
heavens all night long. Its mean dis- 
tance is 483,000,000 miles. The mean 
diameter is 88,000 miles or a little ovej; 
eleven times that of the Earth. Its 
surface is 122 and its volume or bulk 
1,355 times that of the Earth. It is by 
far the largest of all planets — larger, in 
fact than all the rest united. Its mass is 
about 317 times that of the Earth. It 
rotates on its axis more swiftly than any 
other planet — in about 9 hours — 55 
minutes. It has eight .satellites, four of 
them so large as to be seen easily with a 
common opera-glass. These were in a 
sense the first heavenly bodies ever 
“ discovered ” having been .found by 
Galileo in January 1010 A.D. with his 
newly-invented telescope. The four 
Galilean satellites are all larger than our 
Moon though much less massive. 

Saturn is the most remote of the 
planets known to the ancients. In 
brilliance, it is inferior to Venus and 
Jupiter or even Mars when nearest. It 
is unique among the heavenly bodies, 
a great globe attended by eight, now 
ten, satellites, and surrounded by a 
system of rings which has no counter- 
part elsewhere in the universe, so far as 
known at present. Its mean distance 
from the sun is 886,000,000 miles. Its 
mean diameter, therefore, is about 
74,000 miles — a little more than nine 
times the diameter of the Earth. The 
surface is about eighty-six times that of 
the Earth and its volume about 800. Its 
mass is found to be ninety-five times 
that of the EaYth. It is by far the least 
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‘dense of all the planetary family. Its 
rotation period is about 10 hours 14 
minutes. The most remarkable peculia- 
rity of the planet is its ring system. The 
globe is surrounded by three thin, flat, 
concentric rings in the plane of Saturn’s * 
equator, like circular discs of paper 
perforated through the centre. Saturn 
has ten satellites, the largest of which is 
Titan. 

Uranus was the first planet ever 
“ discovered ” and the discovery created 
great excitement and brought the highest 
honours to jhe astronomer who dis- 
covered it. It was found accidentally in 
1811 by the elcfcjr Herschel who named 
it the “ Georgium Sidus]” in honour of 
the King. Its mean distance from the 
Sun is 1,782,000,000 miles. Its mean 
^diameter is onl}r 28,500 miles. Its volume 
is about: 47 times that of the Earth. Its 



mass is about 14*(» times that of the 
Earth. It has four satellites. 

Neptune— The discovery of Neptune is 
reckoned as the greatest triumph of 
mathematical astronomy since the days 
of Newton. The position of the planet 
was predicted in 184G almost simultane 
ously by Adams and Leverrier from the 
observed effects of its attraction on the 
orbital motion of Uranus. Its mean dis- 
tance from the Sun is a little more than 
2,800,000,000 miles. Its mean diameter 
is 29,750 miles and its volume 53 times 
that of the Earth. Its mass is about 17 
times that of the Earth. It has one 
satellite. Uranus and Neptune form a 
“ pair of twins ” very much as the Earth 
and Venus do, being almost alike m 
magnitude, density and many other 
characteristics. 



Standard Times in various places of the world at 12 o'clock 
Indian Standard Time. 



12 NOON. 

1- 0 P.M. 
1 -30 P.M. 

2- 30 P.M. 

3- 30 P.M. 

4- 0 P.M. 

4- 30 P.M. 

5- 30 P.M. 
f>-0 P.M. 

11-30 A.M. 
10-30 A.M. 
9-30 A.M. 
9-0 A.M. 
8-30 A.M. 

7-30 A.M. 



<1-30 A.M. 

5—30 A.M. 

1- 30 A.M 

2- 30 A.M. 



1-30 A.M. 



12-30 A.M. 
11-80 PM. 
10-30 P.M. 



India. 

Burma. 

Straits Settlements. Federated Malay States, French Indo-Chma, Siam. 
Western Australia, Portuguese Timor. British North Borneo. 

Japan, Corea. 

South Australia. 

Tasmania, Victoria, New South Wales, Queensland, New Guinea. 

New Caledonia. 

New Zealand. 

Chagos Archipelago, Portuguese India. 

Mauritius, Seychelles. 

Somaliland, Madagascar. 

East African Protectorate. 

East Europe. — Roumania, Bulgaria, Turkey, Greece, Egypt, Portuguese 
East Africa, South Africa. 

Mid-Europe. — 'Germany, Luxembourg, Denmark, Sweden, Norway, 
Switzerland, Italy, Austria-Hungary, Bosnia, Servia, Malta, Portuguese 
West Africa, South-West Africa, Nigeria. 

Greenwich . — -Great Britain, Ireland, France, Belgium, Spain, Portugal, 
Gibraltar, Algeria, Faroe Islands. 

Iceland, Madeira, Portuguese Guinea, Sierra Leone. 

Azores and Cape Verde Islands. 

Atlantic. — Par of Canada, Leeward Islands, Uruguay, Central Brazil, 
Chille. 

Eastern. — Parts of Canada and United States, Western Brazil, Peru, 
Panama, Jamaica, Bahamas. 

Central. — Parts of Canada and United States, Honduras. 

Mountain. — Parts of Canada and United States. 

Pacific. — British Columbia and part of United States. 




Elements of the Solar System. Epoch 1900. 
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Uranus. # j ? 15,440 ; 14*40 I 1*35 j 1.782*8 | 30,580*3! 0 0 42i 139 2 53 73 29 25 0 43 22 0*0470 
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Morning and Evening Stars , etc . 



Morning and Evening Stars, and Heliacal Immersion 
of Planets. 



Mercury — is an. evening star from before the beginning of the year to about 
January 21, is a morning star from about February 3 to about March 23, is an eve- 
ning star from about April 20 to May 19, is a morning star from June 7 to July 10, 
is an evening star from August 3 to September 22, is a morning star from October 
6 to October 26, is an evening star from December 9 to the end of year. In the 
other periods of the year, it is in heliacal immersion. 

Venus — is a morning star from before the beginning of the year to about 
August 12, and an evening star from about October 12 to the end of the year. In 
the other period of the year, it is in heliacal immersion. 

Mars — is visible throughout the year except from about June 15 to September 
29 during which period, it is in heliacal immersion. 

Jupiter — is< visible throughout the year except from about November 8 to Dec- 
ember C during which period, it is in heliacal immersion. 

Saturn — is visible throughout the year except from about September 30 to 
November 3 during which period, it is in heliacal immersion. 



Jupiter's Cycle of Sixty Years. 



The reckoning of years by the 
Barhaspaiiya or Jupiter’s cycle of sixty 
years has been in use in India at least 
since the 5th or 6th century A.D. and is 
freely cited in inscriptions. It is in 
current use in two forms, the Northern 
System, which takes account of sup- 
pressed years and the Southern System 
which simply reckons one of these 
Jovian years for every Indian year 



beginning Jwith Chaitra \ sukla or Mesha 
Sankranii as the case jjmay be. Thus 
according to the Southern System which 
is current in Southern India the A.D. 
year 1923-21 coincides with the cyclic 
year Rudhirodgari, while 1924-25 will 
be Rakiaksha and subsequent years will 
take the names of years in the order 
indicated below. In A.D. 1927-28 the 
cycle Iwill begin again with Prabhava. 



]. Prabhava 

2. Vibhava 

3. Sukla 

4. Pramoduta 
?». Prajotpatti 

6. Angirasa 

7. Srimukha 

8. Bhava 

9. Yuva 

10. Dhatu 

11. Isvara 

12. Bahudhanya 

13. Pramathi 

14. Vikrama 

15. Vishu 

16. Chitrabhanu 

17. Subhanu 
IS. Tarana 

19. Parthiva 

20. Vyaya 



21. Sarvajit 

22. Sarvadhari 

23. Vi rod hi 

24. Vikriti 

25. Khara 

26. Nandana 

27. Vijaya 

28. Jaya 

29. Manmatha 

30. Durmukhi 

31. Hevilambi 

32. Vilambi 

33. Vikari 

34. Sarvari 

35. Plava 

36. Subhakrit 

37. Sobhaknt 

38. Krodhi 

39. Visvavasu 

40. ParabVnva 



41 Plavanga 
42. Kilaka 
•13. Saumya 

44. Sadharana 

45. Virodhikrit 

46. Paridhavi 

47. Pramadicha 

48. Ananda 

49. Rakshasa 

50. Nala 

51. Pingala 

52. Kalayukti 
53 Siddharthi 
54. Raudri 
65. Durmati 

56. Dundubhi 

57. Rudhirodgari 

58. Raktaksha 
59 Krodhana 
60. Akshaya 
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Boundaries . — The present Madras 
Presidency, or the Presidency of Fort 
St. George, occupies the southern * 
portion of the peninsula from latitude 
20° 18' on the eastern coast and lati- 
tude 14° on the western coast to Cape 
Comorin in latitude 8° 4" ; the longitude 
ranges from 74° 9' to 85° 15'. The 
extreme length of the Presidency, from 
north-east to south-west , is about 950 
miles and its extreme breadth about 450 
miles. On every side but the north, the 
Presidency is washed by the open sea. 
The Madras Presidency comprises 27 
districts, among which are numbered the 
City of Madras and the recently-consti- 
tuted Agency division. The latter was 
formed by the amalgamation of the old 
Agency tracts of the Gan jam, Vizaga- 
patam and Godavari districts and is 
under the control of a separate Com- 
missioner. There are five Native States, 
viz., Sandur, Banganapalle, Pudukkottai, 
Cochin and Travancore. The Presi- 
dency has a total area of 1 12,200 square 
miles excluding the area occupied by 
the five States mentioned above. 

Mountains . — From a physical point of 
view the Presidency may be roughly 
divided into three portions, the long and 
broad eastern coast, the shorter and 
narrower western coast, and the high 
tableland in the interior. These divi- 
sions are determined by the two great 
mountain ranges of the Eastern and 
Western Ghats, which give the key to 
the configuration of all Southern India. 
The two chains extend along the 
opposite coasts, parallel to each other, 
or rather diverging, and leaving between 
them and the sea only a plain of forty 
or fifty miles in breadth. They rise in 
few places above 3,000 or 4,000 feet high, 
but they are very rugged and steep, and 
the entrance into the interior is only by 
very narrow and difficult passes, whose 
name of “ ghat ” has by popular usage 
come to signify the mountains themselves. 
The Eastern Ghats, which lie entirely 
within this Presidency, form a continua- 
tion of the hill system of Chutia Nagpur. 
They run in a south-westerly direction 



almost through the entire length of 
Madras, until they lose themselves in the 
Nilgiris, and there, meet the western 
range. Their average height is 1,500 
feet and for the most part they leave a 
broad expanse of lowland between their 
base and the sea. Their line is pierced 
by the Godavari, Kistna and Cauvery 
rivers, as well as by minor streams, so 
that they do not perform the part of a 
watershed. The Western Ghats, on the 
other hand, which stretch southwards 
continuously along the shore of the 
Indian Ocean from the tforth of Bombay, 
possess all the characteristics of a 
mountain range. Rising steeply at a 
distance of 10 to 50 miles from the coast 
they catch the greater part of the rainfall 
of the monsoon. Some of their peaks 
attain an elevation of from 5,000 to 8,000 
feet. Though steep and stony, the hills 
are not broken, but covered generally 
with a stratum of earth, sustaining stately 
forests, particularly of bamboo, which is 
found nowhere else in equal perfection. 
The interior, between these two chains, 
consists chiefly of successive tablelands 
supported by the opposite ghats and by 
chains crossing from one to the other 
and dotted here and there with isolated 
and precipitous rock pinnacles, capped 
with the almost impregnable fortresses 
of more troubled times. The most 
southerly central tableland, with an 
elevation of from 1,000 to 3,000 feet, 
includes the whole of Mysore and 
extends over several of the Madras 
districts. There are again in the south 
various minor hill systems. The 
Nilgiris, which form the junction of the 
two main ranges, culminate in Doda- 
betta, at one time regarded as the 
highest peak in Southern India. There 
are also outlying spurs and masses of 
hills, of which the Shevaroys in Salem, 
the Anamalais in Coimbatore, and the 
Palni Hills in Madura are the most 
important. At the Palghat gap the 
Western Ghats fall to a height of 1,000 
feet above sea level, by a break 25 miles 
wide through which runs the principal 
railroad of the south of India. They 
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then resume their cours: at full level 
dawn to Cape Comorin, and immediat ly 
widen out into the highland tract that 
lies between Madura on the one side, 
and Malabar. C >chin and T ravancare on 
the other; this highland is known as 
the Anamalais in Mjsf Coimbatore district 
and the Palnis ity^ Madura. The hill 
tract here mentioned, higher than the 
Nilgiris in parts, and much mare extern 
sive, becomes narrower again opp >site 
the Cumbum valley in Madura, and 
behind Tinnevelly b.*c>mes only a 
mountain range between the two coasts 
with a restricted area. The Anaimudi 
mountain in the Anamalai range is now 
known to be the highest in Southern 
India, its summit being S,S37 feet above 
the level of the sea. 

Rivers. — The three main rivers of the 
Presidency are the Godavari, the Kistna 
and the Cauvery ; all sacred in the eyes 
of the Hindu, and truly valuable by 
their servic es to irrigation and c onim *rce. 
These rivers have the Fame uniform 
features. T h ey ri s ; in th e Western Ghats, 
and run across the p eninsula in a s vath- 
easterly direction. Thw drain rather 
than water the upper country through 
which they flow, and are comparatively 
valueless there either for navigation or 
irrigation. But they spread over alluvial 
deltas before they reach the sea, and at 
that stage become capable of being 
restrained and utilized by the engineer. 
The estimated basin area of the Goda- 
vari is 112,000 square miles, and its 
length is 898 miles. The estimated basin 
area of the Kistna is 97,000 square miles, 
and its length is 800 miles. The esti- 
mated basin area of the Cauverv is 
28,000 square miles, and it* length is 
472 miles. Each of these rivers has a 
large tributary system of its own. Other 
rivers on the east coast, of similar 
character but smaller dimensions, are the 
North and South Pennar or Pinakini(the 
southern being called Ponnaiyar). the 
Pftlftr, the Vellar, the Vaigai and the 
Tftmbraparni. The area of country 
drained by rivers running westward is 
only the narrow strip of territory be- 
tween the Western Ghats and the 
sea. As a rule, the country slopes 
gradually from the eastern base of the 



western mountain chain down to the 
Coromandel c >ast, while the fall is 
sudden and precipitous on the western 
side of the mountains. 

Climate . — The peculiar physical 

c geography of the peninsula with a 
large mountain-chain running from north 
to south along its western boundary, is 
of imp irtance in regard to climate and 
the productions of the various portions 
of the country. The western hills have 
the effect of arresting the lower strata of 
rain clouds brought up from the Indian 
Ocean by the periodical winds of the 
south-west monsoon, and of causing 
excessive rain precipitation on the 
narrow strip of coastline on the western 
side of the peninsula. Where the moun- 
tain range is of great height, as 
between Malabar and Coimbatore, the 
rain clouds are almost entirely diverted 
from the districts immediately below 
the mountains on the eastern side; and 
while the annual rainfall on the western 
side may be one hundred and fifty 
inches, not more than twenty-five inches 
are usually registered on the eastern 
side, immediately within the influence of 
the mountain ranges. Where the moun- 
tain chain is of lower elevation, the rain 
clouds pass over tne hills, and rain is 
precipitated in uncertain and varying 
amount over the peninsula to the east, of 
the ghats ; but, except in the northern 
districts, where the rainy season ap- 
proximates to that of Bengal, the heaviest 
rainfall of the southern portion of the 
eastern division of the peninsula occurs 
during the period of the north-east 
monsoon. During the continuance of 
this monsoon, the western ranges of 
mountains have a similar effect in 
arresting the rain clouds, so that at the 
season of the year when the Carnatic is 
visited by heavy rain, the western coast 
districts enjoy clear weather. The 
climate thus varies considerably in the 
different parts of the Presidency. The 
Nilgiri Hills enjov the climate of the 
temperate zone, with a moderate rainfall, 
and a temperature rarely exceeding 80° 
F., and sometimes fal ing to freezing- 
point. On the Malabar coast, the south- 
west monsoon brings an excessive 
rainfall, reaching 150 inches in the year 
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at certain places. The rain clouds 
hanging on the slope of the Western 
Ghats sometimes obscure the sun for 
months at a time. Along the eastern 
coast and on the central tablelands the 
rainfall is comparatively low, but the 
heat of the summer months is excessive. 
At Masulipatam the thermometer 
frequently rises to above 110° F. in the 
shade, and to 170° in the sun. Observa- 
tions extending over a period of eighty- 
five years give an average* of IA’03 
inches of rain in the year at Madras 
City ; but this is considerably above the 
mean of the east coast generally. In the 
district of Bellary the average annual 
rainfall does not exceed 23 inches, of 
which 14 inches are brought by the 
south-west monsoon across the ghats. 
The whole coast of the Bay of Bengal 
is liable to disastrous cyclones, which 
not only wreck the shipping in the 
roads, but have repeatedly overwhelmed 
the low-lying ports. 

Productions . — To the physical barrier 
of the Western Ghats must be attributed 
not only th^ vast differences of climate, 
but also those of the nature of the 
productions, in the eastern and western 
divisions of the peninsula. In the former 
division the uncertainty and capricious 
character of the rainfall has taught the 
cultivators of the soil the necessity of 
making provision for the storage of 
water for irrigation purposes, and 
innumerable tanks or reservoirs scattered 
throughout the country are the result. 
On the western side of the mountains, 
however, the necessity for such works 
has never arisen. There the periodical 
rains fall with great regularity of time 
and quantity, and the earth produces so 
abundantly that, although in certain 
excep L ional years there may be partial 
failures of crops, absolute agricultural 
distress as a result of bad seasons is 
quite unknown. Only three of the 
twenty-six mufassal districts of the 
Madras Presidency lie within the 
influence of the never-failing rains of 
the south-west monsoon. In the remain- 
ing twenty-three districts nature 
demands the assistance of art in the 
collection, storage, and distribution of 
the rain -sup ply. The chief staples of 



the Presidency are rice, cholam (a kind 
of maize), cumbu (a kind of millet), ragi 
and varagu amongst food-grains; 
gingclly amongst oil-seeds ; and chillies, 
tobacco, sugarcane, plantains and betel- 
leaf amongst garden crops. Cotton, 
which may be regarded as a special 
crop, has a cultivation almost equalling 
that of ragi. The ground-nut has been 
extensively cultivated in recent years. 
The tret s most grown for their fruits 
are coconut, areca-nut, jack, tamarind 
and mango. Rice is a very important 
crop in all the districts of the Presidency 
along the East and West ^Coasts and in 
North Arcot and Trichinopoly, It 
accounts, on the avt rage? for more than 
a fourth ot the area under crop and 
produces a much heavier outturn, area 
for area, than most other grains. 
Cholam, of which there are several 
varieties grown on different soils and at 
different stasons, is chfifiv raised in the 
Kistna, Guntur, Kumool, Bellary, Atlanta- 
pur, Cuddapah, Nell ore, Coimbatore, 
Trichinopoly and Madura districts. 
Cumbu is a very important crop in 
Guntur, Sal “tn, Coimbatore and Trichino- 
poly. Ragi is an important crop in 
Gan jam, Vizagapatam, North Arcot, 
Salem and Coimbatore. Coconut palms 
flourish most luxuriantly on the hanks 
of the estuaries and backwaters or salt 
water lagoons of the western districts of 
Malabar and Kanara, and areca-nut 
palms in the valleys intersecting the 
lower slopes of the Western Ghats. 

P re-historic . — Jn any enumeration 
which may be made of the literature 
proper of this country, one capital 
defect must be obvious, that history 
finds in it no place. The legends of 
Indian mythology mav be plausibly 
suppos* d to have a foundation in the 
story of some celebrated early kings or 
conquerors, but it is scarcely possible 
through the mist of fable even to 
conjecture anything respecting the real 
existence of these parsonages or Mie 
events connected with them. The 
Grecian Iliad and Odvssev are in com- 
parison with Hindu legends plain and 
authentic chronicles. Indian chrono- 
logy, like that of the Greeks, is divided 
into four ages, of which three are 
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fabulous, and the first consists of nearly 
2,000,000 years. Antiquarian research 
is only by degrees finding means of 
supplementing the deficiency caused by 
the absence of materials constructed or 
collected by normal methods. The 
earliest inhabitants of Southern India 
of whom any traces now remain were 
the pre-historic builders of the cairns, 
barrows, kistvaens, and dolmens found 
in many districts ; the makers of the 
rude stone weapons discovered in con- 
siderable quantities on the tops of the 
rocky hills of the Deccan ; and the 
authors of th© more finished utensils 
and implements now in course of 
excavation at *the wonderful burial- 
grounds which have recently been 
discovered in Adichanallur and other 
places in Tinnevelly. Except that they 
may be declared to have passed from a 
Palaeolithic, through a Neolithic, to an 
Iron age, little «is known or can be 
conjectured regarding these ancient 
peoples. Presumably they were of the 
stock named Dravidian, which is 
distinguished from more northern 
ethnic families by its comparatively 
low stature, its dark skin, its high nasal 
index, and its use of the languages, so 
prominent in the Presidency, known as 
the Dravidian family. 

Legends . — The great gulf which 
yawns between them and the earliest 
historical data is vaguely bridged by 
legends and traditions, such as the story 
of Rama’s expedition through the 
Deccan and across Adam’s Bridge to 
Ceylon in quest of his wife Sita (whom 
Havana, the ten-headed king of that 
island, had carried off), or the many 
local puranas which remain in the 
keeping of the temple priests. Some 
of these legends have been held to refer 
to the great immigration of conquerors 
and settlers from Northern India which 
undoubtedly took place at an early 
period ; but they are scarcely serious 
history, and not until the Muhammadans 
appear upon the scene is the literature 
of the country of any real value to the 
analyst. The gap is filled to some 
extent by the many inscriptions on stone 
which record gifts to temples, by coins 
and by grants of by-gone dynasties 



engraved on copper. The transcription 
and examination of these is now pro- 
ceeding under expert supervision and 
in a systematic fashion, but the work 
has not yet proceeded far enough to 
• enable any final account to be written of 
the early fortunes of the South of 
India. 

Asoka , 260 B.C . — The earliest his- 
torical evidence is that furnished by the 
edicts of the Buddhist Emperor Asoka 
which have been discovered at Jaugada 
in Gan jam and at a village in Mysore 
close to the border of Beilary. These 
perhaps go to show that about 250 B.C. 
at least the northern half of the Presi- 
dency formed part of the Mauryan 
dominions. 

Pandyas . — The south of it was 
divided between the Pandyas of Madura, 
who governed the extreme south; the 
Cholas, who held the country north and 
east of them ; and the Cheras (Keralas), 
who ruled the West Coast. At some 
period subsequent to Asoka, the 
dynasty of the Pallavas of Conjeeveram 
rose into prominence and extended its 
sway along the east coast as far north 
as Orissa. 

Andhras . — In the north, Mauryans 
were succeeded by the Andhras. They 
were Buddhists, and by them were 
erected the splendid marble stupa at 
Amaravati and the other Buddhist 
buildings of which the ruins occur in 
Kistna and Guntur districts. Their 
curious leaden coins are still found in 
some numbers in those parts. 

Chalukyas . — About the fifth century 
after Christ the Chalukyas, who were 
immigrants from more northern parts, 
began to grow in importance in the 
Western Deccan. In the seventh 
century they divided into two branches, 
a Western and an Eastern. The latter 
conquered the Pallava kings of the 
Vengi country — the tract between the 
Kistna and Godavari rivers and south 
of Kalinga — and settled in that locality, 
while the former remained in its 
original home. 

Kadambas . — Alongside it, in the 
south-west of the Deccan and the north 
of Mysore, the Kadambas, whose capital 
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was at Bhavanas in North Kanara, now 
rose to power. They defeated the 
Pallavas of Conjeeveram and continually 
harassed the Western Chalukyas. 

Rashtrakutas. — The latter were also 
vigorously opposed by the Rashtrakutas 
of Malkhed in the present Nizam’s • 
Dominions, who eventually overthrew 
them and were supreme in the Western 
Deccan from about A.D. 750 to 050. 

Western Chalukyas . — At the end of 
this period the Western Chalukyas once 
more rose to prominence and maintain- 
ed their position until A.D. 1189, when 
they were finally overthrown by two of 
their own feudatories, the Yadavas of 
Deogiri and the Hoysalas of Dora- 
samudra, the modern Helebid in 
Mysore. 

Choi a Expansion. — Meanwhile, in the 
south and the east, the Cholas of 
Tanjore were rapidly extending their 
boundaries. By 999 they acquired by 
conquest the whole of the coast posses- 
sions of the Eastern Chalukyas. They 
had already subverted both the Pallavas 
and the Pandyas, annexing the domi- 
nions of the former and controlling the 
destinies of the latter. These events 
form the first great landmark in the 
history of Southern India. But the 
Chola expansion westwards was checked 
by the Hoysalas, and towards the end of 
the twelfth century their territory in the 
north was taken from them by the Gana- 
pathis of Warrangal (Orangai). 

The Mussalman Invasion. — Thus at 
the end of the thirteenth century the 
three greatest dynasties of Southern 
India were the Hoysalas, the Cholas and 
the Pandyas. At the beginning of the 
14th century, however, a new power — 
the Mussalmans of Delhi — appeared 
suddenly upon the sc^ne. In 1303 the 
ruling king of the Khilji dynasty of 
Delhi sent his first expedition into the 
Deccan; and seven years later, a date 
which makes the second landmark in 
the history of Southern India, the 
armies of his general, Malik Kafur, 
swept like a torrent down the 
peninsula. The Yadavas, Hoysalas, 
Ganapathis, Cholas and Pandyas were 
in turn defeated and suppressed. 



Anarchy followed over the whole south 
— Mussalman Governors, representatives 
of the old ruling families, and local 
chiefs struggling for supremacy, until 
out of the confusion rose the kingdom 
of Vijayanagar, which from its capital at 
Hampi in the Bellary district for the 
next two centuries and a half checked 
the southward expansion of Muham- 
madan power. 

The Vijayanagar Empire. — The rise of 
this dynasty was dramatically rapid. 
The several Hindu chieftains every- 
where admitted its sovereignty, the 
more willingly in that the only alter- 
native was a despotism <9f Mussalmans ; 
and from chiefs its rulers quickly grew 
into kings, and fr<fm kings into 
emperors. Within a century and a half 
from the foundation of the capital at 
Vijayanagar they governed the whole of 
the peninsula from the Kistna to Cape 
Comorin. The empire reached the 
height of its power untier Krishna Deva 
(1509-1530), the greatest of monarch s, 
contemporary with Henry VIII of 
England. 

Its Downfall. — The chief opponents 
of Vijayanagar had been the Sultans of 
the Bhamini dynasty, founded in 1347 
by a rebellious subordinate of Delhi, 
whose capital was at Gulbarga in what 
is now the Nizam’s Dominions. This 
line crumbled to pieces at the end of 
the fifteenth century and was followed 
by five separate Mussalman kingdoms. 
For many years the mutual jealousies 
and animosities of these rendered it 
easy for the Vijayanagar kings to play 
oft one of them against the other; but 
at length they combined, and in 15(55 
at the great battle of Talikota, the third 
historical landmark, they utterly 
defeated the Hindu forces and followed 
up their victory by razing the city of 
Vijayanagar to the ground and forcing 
its king to flee. The empire never 
recovered from the blow. One by one 
its local governors threw off their 
allegiance, and established themselves 
as independent rulers, and Southern 
India passed through a second period of 
anarchy, during which all local powers 
fell in many places into the hands of 
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small chieftains called Naiks or Poli- 
gars, who usually harassed their subjects 
mercilessly. 

The Mussalman Expansion. — The only 
governors of the fallen empire who 
established themselves in any perma- 
nency were the Naiks of Madura, and 
me suzerainty of the rest of the country 
fell gradually into the hands of the 
Sultans of Bijapur and Golconda. The 
former marched upon the country 
directly south of the Tungabhadra river 
and the latter took a line further to the 
eastward. By the middle of the seven- 
teenth century the Bijapur Sultans had 
possessed themselves of most of the 
Carnatic which lay above the Ghats and 
of much territofy below. 

The Marathas.— It was under this 
dynasty that the Marathas first came 
int) prominence. Serving first as 
military vassals, they eventually, in 
1646, revolted openly against them and 
under the famous Sivaji established 
their independence. 

Aurangzeb. — In 1686 Aurangzeb, the 
Mughal emperor of Delhi, marched 
South to reduce Bijapur and Golconda, 
and to crush the growing power of 
the Marathas. He took Bijapur in 
that year and Golconda in the next, 
and the territories which had been 
won by these two kingdoms from the 
Hindus thus became a p _>rtion of the 
M ighal empire. But with the Mara- 
thas he was less , successful. He 
seized Sivaji’s son, Sambhaji, and put 
him to death in 1(589 ; but the p >wer 
of the race increased rather than 
declined, and they levied tribute 
throughout the Deccan and in other 
parts of the S>uth as well, and do not 
disappear from Madras history until 
the beginning of the nineteenth 
century. 

The Nizam.— In 1721 Asaf Jah, the 
viceroy whom the Mughal emperor 
had appointed to govern his conquests 
in the South and who bore the title of 
Nizam-ul-mulk, threw off all real 
allegiance to his suzerain and made 
himself virtually independent. He 
and his successors are known in 
history as‘ the Nizams or Subadars 



of the Deccan ; and their chief sub- 
ordinate in the South was the Nawab 
of the Carnati6, otherwise called the 
Nawab of Arcot. 

Haidar All. — Meanwhile the Hindu 
kingdom of Mysore, which had arisen 
from small beginnings on the ruins 
of the Vijayanagar empire, had become 
more and more powerful, owing 
largely to the exploits of a soldier of 
fortune in its army named Haidar Alu 
By methods which were none too 
scrupulous, he rapidly gained supreme 
authority in the kingdom, and in 1761 
he usurped its throne and began with 
more energy than ever to extend its 
possessions. 

European Powers. — In the middle of the 
eighteenth century, therefore, the native 
powers in the south which had to be 
reckoned with were the Mi is sal mans 
under the Nizam, Mysore under Haidar 
Ail, and the Marathas. Meanwhile how- 
ever, various European powers had 
begun to establish a footing within its 
limits. 

The Portuguese . — The Portuguese 
were the first nation to form a settle- 
ment there. By the beginning of the 
sixteenth century they had occupied 
Calicut and Goa on the West Coast 
Vasco de Gama, the pioneer of maritime 
adventure, had visited that part of the 
country as early as 1498. For a century 
they prospered ; but they were feebly 
supported at home after the union of 
Portugal with Sp.iin, and eventually fell 
before the progress of the Dutch. 

The Dutch. — From the beginning of 
the seventeenth century the Dutch, who 
had long been powerful in the Eastern 
Archipelago, settled at Pulicat, Sadras,. 
and other places along the East and 
West Coasts. They rapidly ousted the 
Portuguese ; but their ideas were com- 
mercial rather than imperial, the remote- 
ness of their headquarters at Batavia 
hampered them, and they soon dropped 
out of the race, 

The French. — Another European 

nation attracted by the wealth of the 
East was the French. Their original 
settlement had been in Madagascar. 
This they abandoned in 1672 in favour 
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of Mauritius and Bourbon. Later they 
came on to India; and in 1574 Francois 
Martin founded and fortified the town of 
Pondicherry, which has since been the 
French headquarters in the peninsula. 
In 1742 the famous Dupleix succeeded 
to the governorship of the place, and 
rendered it the one European settlement 
in the south which was capable of 
offering any real resistance to the 
English East India Company. 

The English. — The earliest settlements 
of the English within the Presidency 
were at Nizampatam and Masulipatam, 
at which places Captain Hippon of the 
ship Globe landed in 1 dll and founded 
factories. Five years later, settlements 
were planted on the West Coast at 
Cranganur and Calicut by the permis- 
sion of the Zamorin. In 1519 another 
settlement was effected at Pulicat, but 
the jealousies of the Dutch compelled 
its abandonment. In 1525, two years 
after the massacre of the English by the 
Dutch at Arnbjyua, the Company’s agents 
at Bantam in Java despatched a vessel 
to Armagon in the present Nellore I)is 
trict and set up a small trading establish- 
ment there. 

Foundation of Madras. — In 1030, owing 
partly to the annoyances caused to the 
Company’s officers at Masulipatam by 
the subordinates of the Sultan ofGol- 
conda, within whose territories that 
place lay, and partly to the desire to 
possess a factory nearer to the real 
centres of the weaving and dveing 
industries of the country, Francis’ Day, 
the chief official of Armagon, sought for 
and obtained through a subordinate of 
the last representative of the old Vijava- 
nagar dynasty, who was then living at 
Chandragiri in North Arcot. the grant 
of the land on which Fort St. George 
now stands. A small fort was at once 
erected, and two years later the place 
became the Company’s headquarters on 
the Coromandel Coast. In 1053 Fort St. 
George was raised to the rank of a 
Presidency, independent of Bantam, and 
in 1058 the factories in Bengal were 
placed under its orders. In 1090 the 
Company purchased from the Marathas 
the land on which Fort St. David, near 



Cuddalore, now stands ; and at the end of 
the century there were also English facto- 
ries within the present limits of the 
Madras Presidency at Porto Novo, Mada- 
pollam, Vizagapalam, Anjengo, Telli- 
cherrv and Calicut. 

Struggle with the French. — Up to 1740 
the Company’s agents had managed to 
ketp thtmselvts clear of the wars 
between the various native governments 
which were going on around them, and 
free from serious trouble with the other 
Europeans who had stations in the South. 
But in 1741 the War of the Austrian 
Succession lit the first flame of a conflict 
between them and the *Krench, which 
lasted until the capture of Pondicherry 
in 1751, followed by the? Peace of Paris 
in 1753. 

Madras taken and restored. — The 

first notable event in this content was 
the capture of Madras by La Bourdon- 
nais in 1745. Unde^ the orders of 
Dupleix, who was then in command of 
the French possessions, the Governor 
and the chief merchants were taken 
prisoners to Pondicherry. Fort St. 
David became for the time the Com- 
pany’s headquarters in the South. 
Madras was, however, restored to the 
English under the treaty of Aix-la 
Chapelle in 1749. and the Company set 
themselves vigorously to work to render 
it more deft risible than it had been at the 
time of the French attack. 

117 / rs of the Xative Powers. — Peace 
being declared between the two 
nations, the forces which each of them 
had collt ett d in the South engaged on 
opposite sides in the struggles between 
the native powers. Each espoused the 
cause of a different claimant for the 
Nawabship of the Carnatic, and each 
supported its own candidate for the 
office of Nizam of the Deccan. The 
stirring details of the severe conflicts 
which ensued fill many pages in the 
histories of the period, and conctrn 
themselves with the exploits of many 
Englishmen — Clive and Eyre Coote 
among the number — whose names will 
ever he famous. 

War with France. — In 1757 news 
reached India that war had again broken 
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>out in Europe between England and 
France and the forces of the two nations 
in the South were once more at each 
other's throats. The advantage at first 
lay with the French. They captured 
successively the English Forts of Vizaga- 
.patam, Fort St. David and Devikottai 
(which last had been granted to the 
Company by the Maiatha? of Tan j ore) 
:and in 1758 they besieged Madras. 
Here, however, they were unsuccessful 
and eventually withdrew and meanwhile 
Col. Ford, who had been despatched by 
Clive from Bengal to the Northern Cir- 
cars, had signally defeated them at 
Condore and captured Masulipatam. 
This victory resulted in the cession to 
the Company q,f a considerable tract 
round about the latter town which led 
eventually, after many vicissitudes, to the 
whole of the Northern Circar? being 
granted to the British by the Mughal 
emperor in 1765. Further south the 
struggle culminated in the battle of 
Wandiwash in which Eyre Coote utterly 
routed the French under Lally. Gingec, 
Arcot and other minor French settle- 
ments fell in quick succession ; and in 
May 1760, the English were in a posi- 
tion to attack Pondicherry itself. Lally 
called in the help of Haidar Ali of 
Mysore, but events in his own territory 
prevented the latter from taking any 
important part in the contest. Pondi- 
cherry surrendered in January, 1761. 
With the other French possessions, it 
was restored by the Peace of Paris «n 
1763; but the power of the French in 
Southern India was never again formid- 
able, and it was thus in the Madras 
Presidency that the question was 
decided which of the European nations 
should be supreme in India. 

Operations against Haidar Ali . — We 
have now reached the middle of the 
18th century, when, as has been said, 
the native powers which had to be 
reckoned with were the Mussalmans 
under the Nizam of the Deccan and the 
Nawab of the Carnatic, Mysore under 
Haidar Ali, and the Marathas. The only 
European force of any consequence was 
that of the English, and between these 
four the struggle for the possession of 
the peninsula now lay. The Nizam and 



the Marathas invited the English to 
assist them in clipping Hie wings of 
Haidar who was encroaching upon their 
territories. Haidar, however, bought off 
both Mussalmans and Marathas, and 
then made a descent upon the English 
i possessions in the Carnatic. Fighting 
followed on both coasts of the peninsula ; 
but the operations were indecisive and 
peace was eventually concluded in 1769 
by a treaty based on a mutual restitution 
of conquests. 

The First Mysore War . — In 1780 broke 
out [he next war with Haidar, who was 
again befriended by both the Mussal- 
mans and the Marathas. He descended 
upon the plains of the Carnatic in July 
of that year, burning crops and devastat- 
ing villages, so that a cordon of 
blackened desert was formed all round 
the town of Madras, from Pulicat on the 
north to Pondicherry on the south and 
extending 50 miles inland, 

Tippu Sultan . — Warren Hastings, then 
Governor-General of Bengal, despatched 
Sir Eyre Coote to Madras with reinforce- 
ments. His ability soon caused the tide 
of fortune to return ; but age had sapped 
his old energy and it was not until after 
three years of severe fighting in every 
part of the peninsula that peace was at 
length made in 1784. As before the 
basis of the treaty was a mutual restora- 
tion of conquests. Haidar Ali had died 
during the operations in 1782, and was 
succeeded by his son, Tippu Sultan, a 
man in every way his inferior. 

7 'he Second Mysore War . — Six years 
later war once more ensued with 
Mysore, Tippu having provoked hosti- 
lities by raiding the native state of 
Travancore, which was in alliance with 
the British. Lord Cornwallis, the Gover- 
nor-General, commanded the forces in 
the field in person, and this time the 
British were assisted by the Nizam and 
the Marathas. After two years’ fighting, 
Seringapatain, the Mysore capital, was 
besieged ; and thereupon Tippu, in 
1792, agreed to c^de to the allies one 
half of his territories, and to pay an in- 
demnity of thr *e croresand fifty lakhs of 
rupees. The British share of the terri- 
tory thus c^ded included the country 
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round Dindigul and the districts of 
Salem and Malabar. 

The Third Mysore War. — Tippu then 
began to intrigue to draw to his own 
side the allies of the British, and even 
sent an embassy to Mauritius to invoke 
the aid of the French. Lord Morning- 
ton, now Governor- General, realized the 
danger to British supremacy in India 
which such action involved, and came 
south to deal with the situation. The 
Nizam and the Marathas again joined 
the British. Tippu, after a feeble 
resistance in the field, retired to Seringa- 
patam. The fortress was stormed on 
May 4th, 1 791*, and Tippu’s body was 
found among the slain. A representa- 
tive of the Hindu dynasty, whose rights 
had been usurped by Haidar in 1761, 
was placed upon the throne of Mysore 
proper, and the rest of Tippu’s territories 
were divided between the allies. The 
share of the British included Kanara, 
Coimbatore, and Wynad. 

Ceded Districts . — In the same year, 
1799, the Maratha Raja of the principality 
at Tanjore, in return for aid received in 
gaining the throne, executed a treaty 
resigning the administration of his 
kingdom to the Company in considera- 
tion of an annual payment. In 1800 the 
Nizam ceded to the Company, in return 
for a subsidiary force to be established 
in his dominions, all the territories he 
had acquired from Mysore at the 
partitions of 1792 and 1799. These 
tracts included the present districts of 
Bellarv, Anantapur, Cuddapah, and part 
of Kurnool, which are still known as the 

Ceded Districts.” When Seringapatam 
fell in 1799 a treasonable correspondence 
had been discovered between Tippu and 
the Navvab of the Carnatic who was 
nominally the ally of the Company. In 
consequence, after many negotiations, a 
treaty was concluded with the Nawab in 
1801, under which he resigned the 
government of his country to the 
Company, but retained the titular dignity 
and received a considerable stipend. 
The existing representative of the family 
bears the title of Prince of Arcot and has 
the position of the first native nobleman 
of Madras. 



The Company had thus obtained 
possession of the whole of the present 
Madras Presidency from Cape Comorin 
to the Northern Circars, except a part of 
the Kurnool District, the Danish station 
of Tranquebar, the existing French 
4 settlements at Pondicherry and other 
places, and the territories of the five 
native states still in subordination to the 
Madras Government, the history of 
which will be found in the separate 
articles regarding them. 

In 1889 internal mismanagement and 
treasonable intrigue on the part of the 
Nawab of Kurnool led to the annexa- 
tion of his country. Tranquebar was 
purchased from the Danes in 1845. In 
1862, the district of North Kanara was 
transferred to B unbay* Since then no 
alterations of importance in the limits 
of the Presidency have occurred. 

The Pali gars. — The territories thus 
rapidly acquired at the $nd of the 18th 
and beginning of the 19th century were 
in most cases reduced to order with 
little trouble. The Poligars in the 
Ceded Districts had to be suppressed by 
an armed force, and the turbulence of 
those in the extreme south necessitated 
more than one regular campaign. In 
the Northern Circars the hill chiefs gave 
trouble as late as 1836. 

Northern Circars. — The districts of 
Gan jam, Vizagapalam, Godavari, Kistna 
and Guntur are known as the “ Northern 
Circars.” Prior to 1859 and 1860 these 
Circars consisted of five districts, but in 
that year the three districts of Rajah- 
mundry, Masulipatam and Guntur were 
divided to form the Godavari and Kistna 
districts, with effect from 1st October 
1904; the latter have been again split 
up into three districts, known as Goda- 
vari, Kistna and Guntur. To the first 
have been added the Nagur, Albakat- 
cherla taluks of the Sironcha Tahsil 
of the C’landu district in the Central 
Provinces and to the last, the Ongole 
taluk which belonged to the Nellore 
district. The northern districts were 
formerly under the Nizam’s Government , 
and in that time the divisions were as 
follows : Guntur, Condapilly, Ellore, 
Rajahmundry and Chicacole. They 
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came Anally into British possession in the 
year 1823, by the payment to the Nizam’s 
Government of Rs. 11, <>6,660 in lieu of 
an annual tribute. When these districts 
fell into the hands of the East India 
Company they consisted chiefly of large 
estates, held by renters or zatnindars, of - 
lands called “ Havelly,” which were the 
old demesnes, or private estates, of 
former rulers ; and of tracts near the 
principal towns which had been resumed 
by the Muhammadan Governors of the 
districts, and appropriated for the 
support of their numerous bands of 
soldiers and public establishments. For 
some years , prior to 1855-56 these 
Northern Ci rears were under the charge 
of a separate *C nnmissi oner, but each 
district had then also its own revenue 
and judicial establishments. The ap- 
pointment of Commissioner of the 
Northern Circars was abolished in June 
1856. 

The Carnatic The part of th j Presi- 
dency, usually known as the Carnatic, 
appears to have been originally formed 
of three divisions, namely, Northern, 
extending from the river Pennar to the 
river Gundegama, and consisting of a 
portion of the Nellore district; Central, 
extending from the Coleroon to the 
Pennar river, and containing a p >rtion 
of Trichinopoly, Chingleput, North 
Arcot, South Arcot, Madras and Nellore 
districts; and Southern, consisting of a 
portion of the Trichinopoly and the 
whole of Tanjore, Tinnevelly and 
Madura districts. These districts came 
into the possession of the British 
between the years 1799 and 1801. 

Jaghire . — In the year 1859-60 the two 
districts of Madras Town and Chingleput 
were amalgamated into a single district, 
the c. Election of Sea Customs revenue 
being s'paratelv provided for. In the 
year 1870 the Chingleput district was 
again divided as before, having the 
administration of the Madras Town 
district in the hands of the Sea Customs 
Collector. The Chingleput district was 
obtained from the Nawab of Arcot in 
1763 in return for services rendered to 
him and his father by the Company. 
The grant was confirmed by the Great 



Mughal in 1765, and fora long time the 
district was known as the “ Jaghire ” of 
the East India Company. The site of 
the Town of Madras was obtained in the 
year 1640, by a grant from the descen- 
dants of the Vijayanagar rulers, subse- 
quently confirmed by the Mughal 
Government. 

Ceded Districts . — The districts of 
Bellary and Cuddapah were ceded to the 
English by the Nizam in the year 1800 
for the maintenance, in perpetuity, of a 
body of troops known as the Hyderabad 
Subsidiary Force, and as payment for 
troops furnished during the Mysore 
wars. The territories so made over are 
still known as the C^ded Districts. 

Ktiruool District . — In 1800 the rights 
of s wercignty exercised by the Nizam 
over the Kurnool country as Subadarof 
the Deccan became vesUd in the East 
India Company. The Nizam, in the 
treaty of partition, gave over to the 
Brirish all his possessions south of the 
Tungabhadra and Kistna rivers below 
their junc:ion. At this time the ruler of 
the Kurnool country paid a yearly 
tribute of one lakh of rupees to the 
Nizam. In 1839 the Kurnool district, 
through the rebellion of the then ruler of 
the country, was placed under British 
administration. 

Salem ami Coimbatore . — The districts 
ot Salem and Coimbatore came into 
British possession, the former in 1792 by 
the treaty of Seringapatam, and the 
latter in 1799 after the final defeat of 
Tippu and the partition of his territory 
between the British, the Nizam and the 
legitimate successor to the Mysore 
Government — the Maharajah of Mysore. 

The Nil girl Hills , formerly a taluk of 
the Coimbatore district, were constituted 
a separate district under Act I of 1868. 

Malabar and Kanara . — The two dis- 
tricts of Malabar and Kanara, on the 
western side of the Ghats, fell into the 
possession of the British in 1792 and 1793, 
respectively. Kanara was in 1859 
divided into North and South Kanara for 
administrative purposes, and in 1860 
North Kanara was transferred, for 
convenience of administration, from the 
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Madras to the Bombay Presidtncy. The 
taluk of Coondapoor. which formerly 
belonged to North 'Kanara, is now 
attached to South Kanara. 

Summary of Acquisitions . — The follow- 
ing is a brief summary of all the 
territorial acquisitions made in the 
south. As stated already, a trading 
settlement was established at Masuli- 
patam in 1011 and in 1039 and in 1090 
Fort St. Geroge and Fort St. David were 
built at Madras and Tevanapatam, 
respectively, with the permission of the 
ruling Hindu princes. The fort ot 
Tellicherry in Malabar was similarly 
established by the Bombay Government 
in 1083. The first footing in Tanjore 
was gained in 1749 by the capture of 
Devakottai which was afterwards ceded 
on condition that the English desisted 
from helping a rival claimant to the 
throne. Mirzapha Jang and Salabat 
Jang had ceded Masulipatam and por- 
tions of the Northern Circars to the 
French ; but, on the capture of Masuli- 
patam by the English in 1759, the 
influence of the French was broken, and 
the town of Masulipatam and a consi- 
derable tract of the surrounding tt rritory 
were made over to the English. In 
1765 sanads ceding the whole of the 
Northern Circars were obtained direct 
from the Padshah of Delhi, but the 
Madras Government thought it more 
politic to obtain the consent of the 
Nizam also, and in 1768 the five Circars 
of Ellore, Chicacole, Rajahmundry, 
Mustafanagar, and Murtuzanagar or 
Guntttr were ceded by treaty, on the 
English agreeing to pay an annual 
subsidy of nine lakhs, and to furnish 
military assistance when required. The 
Dutch settlements of Pulicat, Sadras and 
Negapatam were captured for the 
second and last time in 1795, and ceded 
by the series of treaties closing the 
Napoleonic wars. The earlier wars 
with Haidar and Tippu were concluded 
with a peace on the basis of mutual 
restitution of territory, but by the treaty 
of 1792 the districts of Malabar and 
Salem and the Dindigul division of 
Madura were acquired by the English, 
and on the partition of Tippu’s territory 
in 1799 the districts of Kanaia and 



Coimbatore fell to the share of the 
British Government. During the wars 
of the eighteenth century the English 
more than once interfered in the 
disputes between the Raja of Tanjore 
and the Nawab of the Carnatic, and in 
• 1778 a treaty was concluded by which 
Nagore and 277 villages were ceded to 
the Company. The internal affairs of 
the Tanjore kingdom continued to go 
from had to worse, and, after a turbulent 
period of disputed succession, the right- 
ful claimant to the throne, on being put 
into power in 1799, executed a treaty 
resigning the administration of the 
kingdom into the hands of^tlie British on 
the understanding that he would receive 
a provision of one lakh of pagodas and 
one- fifth of the net revenues. The 
titular dignity became extinct in 1855 
through failure of male heirs. In 1800 
a new treaty was entered into with the 
Nizam by which a considerable increase 
was made in the British subsidiary 
force, on account of which the Nizam 
ceded all the territories he had acquired 
by the Mysore treaties of 1792 and 1799 
together with the taluk of Adoni and all 
other taluks situated to the south of the 
rivers Tungabhadra and Kistna. These 
are known by the nam ‘ of the Ceded 
Districts, and comprise the provinces of 
Bellary, Anantapur and Cuddapah. The 
English having in all the earlier wars of 
the peninsula supported the cause of 
Muhammad Ali, Nawab of the Carnatic, 
and having in fact secured him both the 
original possession of his kingdom and 
the power of retaining it, the revenues 
of the Carnatic were looked to for the 
defrayal of the exp. lists of the wars, 
and with this vie w the present district 
of Chingleput, then known as the jaghire. 
was made over to the Company in 1763. 
This was rente d to the Nawab for some 
time, but in 1 780 the British Government 
took the management into their own 
hands. As new wars arose fresh agree- 
ments were made, and a series of 
tre-aties were executed culminating in 
that of 1792, three years before the 
death of Muhammad Ali and the 
accession of Umdat-ul-Umra, by which 
the Nawab agreed to pay a large 
subsidy* and, in order to secure 
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punctual payment the English were 
■authorized to collect tribute direct from 
a large number of the Polegars or local 
chiefs. In the event of the balance not 
being paid, the English were further 
authorized to assume the management 
of certain specified districts. In accord-* 
ance with this treaty tribute was 
•collected throughout a great part of the 
Tinnevelly and Madura districts, and in 
1795 the Company assumed the entire 
management of the Ramnad district. On 
Hie fall of Seringapatarn in 1799 it was 
•discovered that both Muhammad Ali 
and Umdat-ul-Umra had been carrying 
on a treasonable correspondence with 
Mysore and the treaty of 1792 having 
thus bjen infringed the British Govern- 
ment resolved to assume the entire 
management of the Carnatic, and pro- 
posed a treaty for the purpose. Umdat- 
ul-Umra having died before arrange- 
ments were concluded, and his reputed 
ison Ali Husain having rejected the 
terms offered him, another grandson of 
Muhammad Ali named Azim-ud Daula 
was declared his successor, and an 
arrangement was entered into on the 
Ulst July 1801, by which he resigned 
the Government of the country into the 
bands of the British, retaining the 
titular dignity and receiving a liberal 
stipend. The effect of this treaty was 
to bring under British rule the whole of 
the country from the Northern Circars 
to Cape Comorin, with the exc ption of 
the French settlements of Pondicherry 
and Radical and the Danish settlement 
of Tranquebar. The titular dignity of 
'Navvab of the Carnatic was continued 
until 1855 when there was a failure of 
direct heirs. The present representative 
of the family bears the title of Prince of 
Arcot, and has the position of the first 
Muhammadan nobleman of the Presi- 
dency. In 1838 internal mismanage- 
ment and suspicion of treasonable 
intrigue on the part of the Nawab of 
'Kumool led to the occupation of his 
territory by an armed force and to its 
•subsequent annexation. Tranquebar 
was ceded by the Danes in 1845. The 
district of North Kanara was transferred 
from this Presidency to the Bombay 
Presidency in 1862. 



The Last Century . — Since the beginning 
of the nineteenth century, Madras has 
known no regular war; but occasional 
disturbances have called for measures of 
military repression. The Polegars or 
local chieftains in the south long 
adhered to their independence after 
their country was ceded to the British. 
On the West Coast, the religious fanati- 
cism of the Mappillas has more than 
once led to bloodshed ; until 1921, when 
the propensity received a stimulus from 
agitators from outside the district, the 
outbreaks were generally of an isolated 
and sporadic nature ; those immediately 
concerned invariably preferred death to 
capture ; and more frequent outrages 
were only prevented by the removal from 
Malabar of many of the persons most 
liktly to disturb the peace. In the north 
the trib-s occupying the hills which till 
recently formed part of the districts of 
Ganjam and Vizagapatam have only 
in comparatively recent times been 
brought under a stable form of govern 
ment and taught to respect the forces of 
law and order and the events of 1922 
have shown that they may still be excited 
to rebellion. In 1836, the zamindari of 
Goomsur in Ganjam was attached by 
Government on account of the rebellious 
conduct of the chief. An inquiry then 
instituted revealed the wide prevalence 
among the Khonds of human sacrifice 
under the name of “ meriah.’ The 
practice was subsequently suppressed 
by a special agency. In 1879 the coun- 
try known by the name of Rampa, then 
in the Gftdavari district, was the scene 
of disturbances which it took a consider 
able body of troops nearly two years 
to put down. Troops again had to be 
called out in 1882 when the Hindus and 
Muhammadans of Salem came into 
collision in connexion with a question 
of religious processions. In the extreme 
south the long-standing resentment of 
the Maravas against the pretensions of 
the Shanars — a caste whose hereditary 
profession was toddy-drawing — to a 
higher . social and religious position, 
broke out into what were known as the 
Anti-Shanar riots in 1899, when the 
town of Sivakasi was looted and burned 
by five thousand Maravas and other 
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villages were attacked with some loss of 
life Military aid had to be called in to 
restore peace and a punitive police force 
was stationed in the area of the disturb- 
ance for some years. 

Recent Events . — The first few years of 
the present century were uneventful 
apart from a few local riots due to reli- 
gious or factious disputes, but in 1906 
the political unrest which had developed 
in other parts of India spread to Madras 
and, tanned by inflammatory speeches, 
exhibited itself in the next two or three 
years in strikes and riots, the most 
serious of which took the form of an 
attack by a large mob on the European 
club at Cocanadain 1907 and the gutting 
of public offices and assaults on Govern- 
ment officers at Tinnevelly and Tuti- 
corin in 1908. These ebullitions of 
mob violence were shortlived, but the 
anarchical movement continued to at- 
tract votaries whose vanity was flattered 
by a section of the public press, and 
culminated in June 191 1 in the murder 
of Mr. R. W. d’E. Ashe, the Collector of 
Tinnevelly, by one of these votaries who 
immediately afterwards shot himself. 
The investigations which ensued show- 
ed that there had been a widespread 
conspiracy ; one of those prominently 
concerned received a long sentence of 
imprisonment and others were driven 
into forced inactivity. 

Madras and the Great War . — The 
outbreak of the Great War in 1914 was 
accompanied by manifestations of 
loyalty from all classes and creeds. 
The chiefs and notables of the Presi- 
dency laid their resources at the disposal 
of His Majesty and the Madras War 
Fund, instituted at the instance of His 
Excellency the Governor, received sub- 
scriptions amounting to Rs. 27 lakhs in 
the first ten months and finally reached 
Rs. 74*63 lakhs by the 31st March 1919. 
The fund was principally devoted to the 
equipment and maintenance of the hos- 
pital ship “ Madras ” and the river 
hospital ship “ Sikkim,” but it was also 
used to purchase horses and to provide 
a number of motor cyclists and a corps 
of gardeners who were despatched to 
Mesopotamia. In addition to these 
activities the Ladies’ depot maintained 



a continuous supply of comforts to the 
troops serving in the East and consider- 
able sums were contributed to the 
Imperial Relief Fund and other special 
funds. As the war went on and the 
need for men became greater, a regular 
recruiting agency was organized and 
finally the Presidency contributed 32,718 
combatants and 28,895 non-combatants 
to the Indian Army. The decay of the 
military tradition in Madras rendered 
the awakening of the old martial spirit 
which fed the armies of Cornwallis and 
Wellesley no easy task, but the final 
result was satisfactory $nd the men 
served with credit in various theatres of 
the war and more especially in Meso- 
potamia. 

“ Erndcn ." — In September 1914 the Ger- 
man raider “ Emden ” bombarded Mad- 
ras which was thus the only part of 
India directly attacked by the enemy. 
The bombardment caused considerable 
panic at the time and it was not till the 
next year that confidence was fully 
restored. In other respects the Presi- 
dency was affected by the war in much 
the same way as the rest of India, — 
possibly to rather a less extent than 
more martial and industrial provinces. 
The restrictions on trade and shipping, 
coupled with an unfavourable season in 
1918 and the inevitable rise in prices, 
led to a certain amount of real distress 
and some rioting. At the same time 
there was a fresh outbreak of Shanar- 
Maravar ill-feeling in the neighbour- 
hood of Kamudi in the Ramnad district 
which necessitated a fresh imposition of 
punitive police. The dislocation of 
trade was naturally enormous and there 
has yet been no real recovery ; but 
mention must be made of the very large 
Government transactions during the war 
on account of the purchase of tanned 
hides by the War Office. A very large 
proportion of the British Army was shod 
with Madras leather. 

Home Rule Agitation . — The develop- 
ment of the political situation since the 
beginning of the war has been most 
remarkable. The year 1916 saw the 
beginnings of a new Home Rule agita- 
tion accompanied by organized efforts 
to stir up ill-will against the Govern- 
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merit and the European community and 
to work on the feelings of the student 
population. Steps to counter these 
efforts were followed in 1917 by an 
unprecedented outbreak of violent and 
provocative language on the part of the 
extremis; party which led to action under 
both the Press Act of 1910 and the De- 
fence of India Act The excesses of the 
extremists, h nvevcr, eventually roused 
Opposition and in some measure led to 
the organization of the non-Brahmau 
party and its subsequent lise to power. 
A split occurred between the Muham- 
madan and Hi/idu elements in the Home 
Rule party and its subsequent energies 
were directed t(i> an attempt at a labour 
organization on p ilitical lines. It was 
ill August of this year — 1917 — that the 
now famous pronouncement of the Secre- 
tary of State was made as to the develop- 
ment of India on self-governing lines; 
and the Viceroy and Mr. Montagu paid 
ttheir visit to the Presidency in an atmos- 
phere which was generally characterised 
by an unprecedented degree of p dilical 
disturbance and mutual recriminations. 
The year 1918 saw the end of the war 
and the continuance of the agitation 
with much violent speaking and writing, 
which occasioned frequent resort to the 
penalties provided by the Press Act of 
1910. Early in the next year the Hindu 
position turned on the protest against 
the Rowlatt Bills. 

Jdllianwallah Bagh . — In March 1919 
occurred the disturbances in the Punjab 
which necessitated the proclamation of 
Martial law followed by the commis- 
sion of inquiry into its administration. 
The action of General Dyer at Jallian- 
wallah Bagh and the atrocities alleged to 
have accompanied the suppression of the 
disturbances have formed the stock in 
trade of the extremist orator ever since. 
On the other hand the peace terms to be 
imposed on Turkey caused some anxiety 
as to the attitude of the Muhammadan 
population, and though their leaders, 
with one or two notorious exceptions, 
represented their views at the time with 
great moderation, the question of the 
guardianship of the Holy places and the 
temporal power of the Khalif has since 
formed the war cry of the Khilafat agita- 



tion. The more moderate elements of 
the Home Rule party adopted a more 
reasonable and constitutional attitude 
after the introduction of the Government 
of India Act which inaugurated the 
Reforms, but the more extreme members, 
both Hindu and Muhammadan, remained 
irreconcilable and united under the 
leadership of M. K. Gandhi and the 
Indian National Congress in pursuing 
the policy which came to be known by 
the name of Non-co-operation. The 
party which adopted this creed refused 
to listen to the gracious message of His 
Majesty the King to the people of India 
on the passing of the Reforms Act at the 
end of 1919 and devoted all its efforts to 
boycotting the elections to the new 
Councils which took place in 1920. They 
induced or compelled a few persons to 
resign their titles and to abstain from 
voting at the elections, but on the whole 
their efforts were unsuccessful and the 
percentage of electors who recorded 
their votes surpassed expectations. 

The Non Brahman Party . — The result 
of the elections was a decisive victory for 
the non Brahman party and a Ministry 
was eventually formed of three non- 
Brahmans. The new Legislative Coun- 
cil was inaugurated when His Royal 
Highness the Duke of Connaught visited 
Madras in January 1921. It is no exag- 
geration to say that no Government 
could have been faced with greater difti 
cullies on its accession to power. In 
addition to the financial stringency, 
which was partly a legacy of the war 
and the necessity which the rise in 
prices imposed of increasing salaries all 
round, and partly a result of the settle- 
ment by which this Presidency has 
to contribute a very large proportion of 
its revenues to the Central Government, 
the new Government were met and 
hampered at every turn by the malicious 
activities of the non-co-operators. 
Among the principal items in their pro- 
gramme, the boycott of Government 
schools and courts of law met with only 
a little temporary enthusiasm and had 
no practical effect ; the attempted boy- 
cotting of foreign cloth may have 
accentuated the position brought about 
by bad trade conditions ; but the chief 
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effect of the methods by which they 
professed to promote temperance; was a 
very serious reduction of the public 
revenue without appreciable diminution 
in the consumption of drink. I 11 spite of 
lip service to the principle of “non- 
violence,” they did not hesitate to employ 
intimidation and actual physical com- 
pulsion to prevent bidding at the auctions 
of licences and to keep customers away 
from the shops; and similar methods 
were employed to bring about the 
suspension of all business on set occa- 
sions when hartals were proclaimed. 
In the direction of the exploitation of 
labour fir political ends their efforts 
culminated in a series of very serious 
disorders in the city of Madras from July 
to September 1921, in the course of 
which the p Mice were compelled to open 
lire on several occasions ; and troops 
had to be called in to assist them ; and 
other forms taken by the movement 
were the encouragement of defiance to 
the Forest regulations, which led to 
bloodshed on more than one occasion, 
and a definite campaign for the non- 
payment ol taxes and civil disobedience, 
which was actually attempted on a large 
scale in the Guntur district at the 
beginning of 1922. 

The Mappilla Rebellion . — The crowning 
achievement of the Non-co-operation 
and Khilafat agitation in this Presidency 
was the Mappilla rebellion of 1921. The 
Mappillas of South Malabar are well 
known for their fanaticism and their lia- 
bility to periodical outbursts and they ob- 
viously provided the most inflammable of 
materials to the agitator who dwelt on 
alleged insults to their religion. There 
were signs of trouble early in the year, 
but firm action on the part of the District 
officers checked the agi ation and pro- 
duced an outward appearance of quiet- 
ness; but at the beginning of August 
1921 the police came into conflict with a 
Crowd of Mappillas in attempting to 
arrest an offender and were compelled 
to give uo the attempt. Reinforcements 
were collected, including a detachment 
of troops, and on August 20th a 
fore* of police and military proceeded 
to Tirurangadi to arrest the ringleaders 
of the movement. This action was the 



signal .for a general rising all over the 
Krnad and Walluvanad taluks ol the 
district. The force at Tirurangadi was 
attacked by enormous mobs of Mappillas 
and two European officers — one in the 
•police and the other in the Leinster 
Regiment — were killed. The railway 
line was torn up in many places, road 
communications were blocked and 
public offices were attacked and looted. 
Military reinforcements were hurried 
to the spot and a small garrison which 
had been cut off at Malappuram, the 
centre of the rebellion area, was relieved 
at the end of August af^er a severe 
engagement at a place called Pukkottur, 
in which, after five hours* fighting, over 
400 of the rebels must have been killed. 
Another British police officer was killed 
in this engagement and several men 
were wounded. Almost from the 
beginning the rising definitely assumed 
the form of fanatical attacks on all non- 
Muhainmadans ; the Hindus were the 
chief sufferers, many being murdered 
and others forcibly converted to Muham- 
madanism. The rebels adopted guerilla 
methods of warfare and over a full 
brigade of regular troops including 
detachments of the Leinster, Suffolk and 
Dorset Regiments, two Gurkha Batta- 
lions, a Garhvvali and a Burma Battalion 
and a specially raised force of 700 
military police had to be employed 
before the rebellion was finally suppress- 
ed. Twenty- four policemen were killed 
and 29 wounded and 20 of the Military 
were killed and 103 wounded in the 
course of the operations; Martial Law 
which was proclaimed on the 20th 
August 1921 was withdrawn on 24th 
February 1922, but it was not until 
August of that year that the last of the 
rebel leaders was accounted for. In the 
magnitude of the operations the rebellion 
surpassed all modern e xperience in the 
Madras Presidency ; and it has naturally 
left behind it a bitterness of feeling and 
a number of problems which it will take 
many years to assuage and to solve. A 
most distressing occurrence which took 
place on 19th November 1921 was the 
death by asphyxiation of 70 Mappilla 
prisoners in the train, while they were 
being conveyed from the disturbed area 
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to Beltary jail. The incident was.made 
the subject of a special committee of 
inquiry on whose report the Government 
of India passed orders in September 1922 

Suoh were the circumstances in 
which the Reforms were started in the^ 
Madras Presidency and it is a tribute to 
the sound commonsense of the more 
responsible elements who found them- 
selves in the Legislative Council that 
they were able to vindicate, to the extent 
to which they did, the value and the 
dignity of constitutional Government. 
It must of course be remembered that 
in spite of the? virulence of the agitation, 
the large majority of the agricultural 
population of .the Presidency remained 
entirely unaffected, at any rate until 
1921. In that year, it is true, there were 
indications of a generally diminished 
respect for the law, but the movement 
subsided after the arrest and conviction 
of Gandhi in March 1922 and the calm- 
ness with which this action was received 
seems to show that the people were 
tired of the tyranny which had been 
exercised in his name. 

Current Events . — The first important 
event of the year was the visit of His 
Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, 
who landed at Madras on the 13th Janu- 
ary and left on the 18th, after an arduous 
round of official and private functions, 
including visits to the Legislative Council 
and the University. His Royal Highness 
was received with enthusiasm wherever 
he went, and though the non-co-operating 
faction, in their endeavours to secure a 
hartal, succeeded in arousing a spirit of 
hooliganism among some of the lower 
classes in the city on the day of his 
arrival and in causing a considerable 
amount of annoyance to law-abiding 
citizens and damage to tram-cars and 
private properly, the disturbance was 
suppressed in a few hours ; and there 
was no further interference with the 
celebrations. The Legislative Council 
experienced a year of particular difficulty 
owing to the financial shortage, one main 
cause of which was the very large 
reduction in the excise revenue as a 
result of the activities of the non-co- 
operators. To meet this, drastic econo- 
mics were made, covering a total sum of 



Rs. 71 lakhs and Bills were introduced 
for increasing the revenue under the 
heads of Stamps, Court Fees and Village 
Officers Cesses, the estimates under the 
first two heads amounting to Rs. 70 lakhs 
and under the last to Rs. 40£ lakhs. The 
Council accepted the first two proposals, 
but rejected the third. The budget, 
which on first introduction provided for 
a deficit of Rs. 22*48 lakhs showed at the 
close of the discussions a deficit of 
Rs. 42*05 lakhs, the main reason for 
which was the Council’s decision to add 
to the salaries of the village officers, 
while rejecting the proposals to levy 
cesses to meet the bill. At the beginning 
of the year the Mappilla rebellion, though 
most of its force had been spent, had not 
been finally suppressed. Operations 
against the Mappillas Were pursued 
vigorously and by the 24th February it 
was found possible to withdraw Martial 
Law ; some of the troops had left the 
district before that date and others were 
removed as time went on, but military 
assistance was needed until the end of 
May ; and the battalion atCannanore had 
to be indented on again in September to 
garrison the posts of the special police 
who were sent to the Agency. It was 
not till August that the Konnara Tangal, 
the last of the important leaders, was 
arrested. The place of the Martial Law 
Ordinance was taken by the Malabar 
(Restoration of Order) Ordinance, under 
which the special criminal courts insti- 
tuted to deal with cases arising out of 
the rebellion were retained and power 
was given to the civil authorities to 
make regulations for the maintenance of 
order. This was succeeded in August 
by the Malabar (Completion of Trials) 
Ordinance which retained the courts for 
the trial of offenders Who had been 
arrested and were awaiting trial at the 
time of the expiry of the Restoration of 
Order Ordinance. The number of 
offenders to be dealt with was very large, 
and in view of the possibility that all the 
cases arising out of the rebellion would 
not be disposed of by the 24th February 
1923, when the last Ordinance expires, 
and also io provide for the performance 
of residuary functions, the Legislative 
Council in December passed a Bill 
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which, on receipt of the assent of the 
Governor and the Governor-General, 
will come into force as Ihe Malabar 
(Completion of Trials) Act. Meanwhile 
the process of reconstruction has been 
going on. Private bodies, and especially 
the Servants of India Society, have 
taken an active part in relieving the 
necessities of sufferers and the Govern- 
ment have disbursed nearly 10 lakhs of 
rupees in loans. It was for a long time 
difficult to persuade the Hindu inhabi- 
tants, and especially the large land- 
holders, of the affected area to trust 
themselves in the villages from which 
they had fled; but confidence was 
gradually restored ; over the greater 
part of the area the crops were sown in 
good time ; and a favourable monsoon 
had brought a bumper harvest. There 
were at no time pronounced signs of 
distress and by the end of the year con- 
ditions were becoming normal. 

Non-co-operation . — In some other 
parts of the Presidency the non-co-opera- 
tion movement appeared, early in the 
year, to have obtained a hold over a 
section of the population. There was a 
definite and widespread refusal to pay 
the land-tax in the Guntur district in 
January and February, with threatenings 
of civil disobedience of a similar kind in 
a few other districts. Rigorous action 
on the part of the local officers, the 
quartering of additional police on the 
worst affected areas and. in Guntur, the 
presence of a company of infantry, a few 
armoured cars and a small detachment 
of His Excellency the Governor's Body- 
guard had a good effect. The revenue 
in Guntur was collected before the end 
of March and elsewhere at the normal 
times ; and after (he arrest of Gandhi the 
political atmosphere cleared very con- 
siderably, though the Government and 
their officers continued to be subjected 
lo malicious and often scurrilous vilifica- 
tion, and proceedings had to be instituted 
against individual agitators. In spite of 
some appearance of excitement in a few 
places during the visit of what was 
called the “ Civil Disobedience Enquiry 
Committee,” the improvement was main- 
tained throughout the rest of the year; 
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and the majority of the persons arrested 
in connexion with the non-co-operation 
movement have now been released. 

Rampa Disturb a nee . — I n the latter part 
of August an outbreak occurred in the 
Gudem hills, which were formerly a 
• part of the Vizagapatam district and are 
now attached to the Rampa sub division 
of the Agency division. A man named 
Alluri Srirama Razu, a native of the 
Kistna district, who has been living in 
these hills for the past year or two 
and had established a reputation for 
sanctity, gathered a band of local 
malcontents and raided three police 
stations, securing 26 carbines and a large 
quantity of ammunition. His followers, 
whose numbers were beloved atone time 
to have reached 200, had, in addition, 
other arms varying from sporting guns 
to bows and arrows, and taking advan- 
tage of their superior mobility and 
knowledge of the country, which con- 
sists of steep jungle-coven d hills, 
entirely baffled the local police. Their 
leader proclaimed himself king and 
declared war on the Government, but 
except for attacks on the police, confined 
his depredations to the commandeering 
of food for his band and — no doubt 
partly because he was regarded as a 
saint — received more assistance from the 
villagers than did the police. The 
latter were ambushed more than once 
and on one occasion sustained a severe 
reverse, two promising young police 
officers— Messrs. Scott Coward and 
Hayter— and two constables being killed , 
two other men wounded, and six •80S 
rifles taken by the rebels. It was not 
till a considerable body of the special 
police from Malabar had been brought 
to the Agency that any impression was 
made on the rebellion. In the first 
week in December, however, two 
detachments of the Malabar police 
succeeded in getting up with the gang 
and forcing two engagements in which 
13 rebels were killed and 5 captured. 
Srirama Razu and his two lieutenants 
escaped and the gang scattered or went 
into hiding and all trace of them was 
lost till the end of the year. 
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. Descriptive,—* The capital of the Madras 
Presidency and the third largest town in 
the Indian Empire is built in a straggling 
fashion on a strip of land 9 miles long, 
from 2 to 4 miles wide, and 27 square 
miles in extent, on the shore of the Bay 
of Bengal in 13° 4' N. and 80° 15' E. The 
site is low-lying and almost dead level, 
Us highest point being only 22 feet above 
the sea; and it is intersected by two 
languid streams, the odoriferous Cooum 
and the Adyar, of which the former 
enters the sea immediately south of Fort 
St. George, in the centre of the city, and 
the latter near the southern boundary. 
Neither of them*carries enough water to 
keep a cl ar channel, and except in the 
rains they both form salt lagoons separat- 
ed from the sea by narrow ridges of 
sand. 

George town . — Jhe commercial centre 
of the cityts called Black Town (offici- 
ally changed to Georgetown in 1906) 
which lies immediately behind the 
harbour and the two or three streets of 
European banks and, Mercantile offices 
which there face the sea, and is more 
thickly populated than any other part. 
Triplicane, the chief Muhammadan 
quarter, and Purasawalkam and Vepery, 
where the greater number of the Eura- 
sians reside, come next in density. All 
these lie in the middle of the city, but 
they are separated from one another by 
ample open spaces which will never be 
built over. Chief of these spaces is the 
Island, the city’s principal parade and 
recreation ground, which is surrounded 
by the two arms of the Cooum river, and 
iorms part of an extensive fire zone 
Which the military authorities have re- 
served round the Fort. Next in import- 
ance comes the People’s Park, begun in 
31839 during Sir Charles Trevelyan’s 
^Governorship, which consists of oma- 
inental grounds with a considerable 
zoological collectidn. The Napier Park 
lying between Mount Road and Chinla- 
dripet, and the Robinson Park, north of 
George Town, are also due to the initiative 
M, Governors of the Presidency : namely, 
Napier (1866-72) and Sir William 



Robinson (1875). Next to the Napier 
Park come the extensive grounds of 
Government House, and the open space 
round the group of public buildings 
which face the sea south of the Cooum, 
All these serve as lungs to the crowded 
centre of the city. Of the surrounding 
fringe the most thickly peopled area is 
that immediately north of George Town, 
and its population will probably continue 
to increase rapidly, as it lies close to the 
busy quarter. 

The Europe an Quarters .— The principal 
Europ an quarters are in the west and 
south of the fringe, m Egmore, Chetput, 
Kilpauk, Nungumbakam, Teynampet 
and in the strip of land on the north bank 
of the Adyar river. Here are the fine 
houses built by the merchant princes 
and the servants of John Company at the 
end of the eighteenth and the beginning 
of the nineteenth century, when officials 
were still allowed to trade. Many such 
as Brodie Castle, Doveton House, Gam- 
bier’s Gardens, still bear the names of 
the authors of their being. All of these 
are built of brick cased with shell-lime 
plaster (chunam), and are designed on 
very generous lines. The zananas attach- 
ed to some of them bear witness to the 
social customs of the period. Modem 
residences are planned on a more lowlv 
scale and employ red brick. 



inese quarters of the City are served 
by handsome thoroughfares. Chief 
among them is Mount Road, running 
fromthe WallajahGate of the Fort across 
the Island, past Government House, the 
Madras Club, St. George’s Cathedral, and 
^°riicultural Gardens, thence beside 
the bank of the Long Tank, over the 
by the Marmalong Bridge (built in 
.1720 by Petrus Uscan, the most notable 
of the Armenians of old Madras) to the 
Governor’s country residence at Guindy 
and the cantonment of St. Thomas’ 
Mount, 9 miles from the Fort. Nearly 
parallel to it, the shorter Mowbray's 
Road, with its fine banyan avenue, leads 
to the Adyar Club, built by Mowbray, the 
first Accountant-General ; and at St. 
George's Cathedral it is crossed by the 
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fCathedral Road and the Nungumhaukam 
High Road. The latter of these runs up 
to the once fashionable quarter on the 
Poonamallee Road, while the former 
leads eastwards to the Marina, a broad 
esplanade, built in the Govemership of 
Sir M. E. Grant Duff, which runs along 
the sea front from the High Court to the 
suburb of St Thome, and has the makings 
of one of the finest thoroughfares in 
India. 

Public buildings . — The public buildings 
of Madras are more than usually hand- 
some ; but this again is a fact which the 
stranger is not likely to perceive imme- 
diately, for they are scattered about in a 
manner that robs them of all collective 
.effect The Post and Telegraph Office 
and the new Bank of Madras building are 
naturally near the harbour and the 
mercantile centre of the city, and so are 
the High Ccuri and its appendage the 
Law C >llege. The Fort, the zone reserv- 
ed round it, and the Cx>um sewer have, 
however, prevented the erection of other 
public buildings near these facing the 
sea, so that the next collection of them is 
more than a mile away on the Marina 
south of the Cooum mouth. This group 
consists of the Senate House, the beautiful 
office of the Board of Revenue (formerly 
the palace of the Nawabs of Arcot), and 
the Presidency College. Hidden in vari- 
ous isolated sites throughout the city are 
many other fine buildings: Government 
House, the Banqueting Hall, built by the 
second Lord Clive in 1802, and containing 
portraits of many Governors of Madras ; 
the Museum and Connemara Library, the 
nucleus of which was the old Pantheon ; 
St. George’s Cathedral, Ionic in style and 
finished with the polished plaster-work 
that resembles marble ; the Memorial 
Hall, erected by public subscription to 
commemorate the exemption of Madras 
frem the horrors of the Mutiny ; and 
others, which, seen singly, fail to arouse 
enthusiasm, but grouped together or more 
favourably situated would make ah 
impressive collection. 

The earlier public buildings, of which 
the Banqueting Hall and the Cathedral 
are instances, were built of brick cased 
with plaster moulded into detail copied 
from the Italian and other European 



Schools. Since the introduction of granite 
from Cuddapah and North Arcot in 186*, 
local architecture has, however, been 
slowly working towards an adaptation 
of the Hindu Saracenic; and the High 
Court, the Law College and the Bank ol 
Madras are built in this style, in red 
brick and grey granite. The latest build- 
ing material is the beautiful brown stone 
from Nellore, close grained yet easily 
worked, of which the Young Men’s 
Christian Association building on the 
Esplanade is made. 

Fort St. George . — Fort St. George was 
commenced in February 1640 by Mr. 
Francis Day ; originally it consisted of 
a factory and other buildmgs surrounded 
by a wall with four baftions, the whole 
being about 100 yards square. In 16*3 
it was garrisoned by 100 men, the 
number being reduced a few years later 
to 20. The “ White Town,” which grew 
up around the fort, was gradually walled 
in and defended l^y bastions and 
batteries. It measured about 600 yards 
from east to west. Immediately to the 
north, on what is now the Lighthouse 
Esplanade, was the Black Town, which 
was also in its turn walled in and 
defended. Between 1670 and 1680some 
effort was made to improve and streng- 
then the position — a necessity forced on 
the Company by the successive retire- 
ment and encroachment of the sea, by 
the presence of the French at Saint 
Thome, and by the threatening advance 
of Sivaji. Saint Mary’s, the first English 
Church in India, was commenced in 1678 
and finished in 1680. In 1702 the fort 
was blockaded for three months by 
Nawab Daud Khan. Jn 1740, Mr. Joseph 
Smith, the Engineer, submitted a scheme 
for making the fort defensible and for 
doubling its enclosed area. Practically 
nothing had been done, however, when 
Labourdonnats attacked the place and 
took it after a short bombardment in 
1746. When, three years later, the 
English re-entered the fort, they foufid 
it little changed, though a glacis had 
been made on the north and south faces 
and half ^the Black Town had been 
destroyed. The distinguished scientist 
and author Benjamin Robins was 
now deputed as EngineerGeneraJ to 
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citej[5^« the enlargement of the fort f he 
.4$bpt ed Mr. Smith’s plans and, though 
he died in 1752, his designs were carried 
but by Messrs. Brohier and Call. Work 
Was commenced in 1755 and for two 
yeaifs 4,000 labourers were continuously 
employed. The river was diverted from 
its course, and the old bed filled up. The 
south wall was prolonged across the old 
bed and three new western bastions, 
connected by curtains, were built on 
what had been part of the Island. The 
fort was “thus converted from a qua- 
drangle into a half decagon, of which the 
gorge was closed by the seaface, while 
the internal a^ea was doubled. Thus 
when the French returned in 1758 under 
Lally, the pla<*e, although far from 
perfect, was fit for Pigot and Lawrence 
to defend. Immediately after the siege 
the remainder of old iBlack Town was 
demolished to provide a clear field of 
fire, and the suburbs of Muthialpetta 
and Peddanaikpetta gradually developed 
into Black Town which, in 1769, was 
walled along its northern and western 
faces. In the meantime the defensive 
works of Fort St. George were continued 
under Major Call and Colonel Ross till, 
in 1787, the fortress was completed very 
much as it now stands. Within it are 
nearly all the Government Offices — 
Secretariat and the Council Chamber, 
the military head-quarters, Arsenal and 
Barracks. The Arsenal contains many 
trophies of the wars in which the 
Madras Army has been engaged. In SL 
Mary’s Church are buried the Missionary 
Schwartz, Sir Thomas Munro, Sir Henry 
Ward, Lord Pigot and Lord Hobart. 
The# grave- stones of the old cemetery 
which occupied the site of the present 
Law College were with two exceptions 
removed after the siege of 1758-59 to 
St Mary’s Church, where they now form 
a pavement round the building. The 
two stones still on the original site are 
those of Elihu Yale, son of Governor 
•Tftde, who founded Yale College in the 
United States ; and of Mr. Powney of 
the Civil Service. Among the most 
interesting of the tombstones on the 
pkvement is that of Agent Harry Green- 
hill, who died at Madras, 4th January 
,1459’ In the Parade square in front of 



the Secretariat there stood, until recent 
years, a statue of Lord Cornwallis* 
Governor-General. The 9tatue is now 
in the Connemara Library having been 
removed there in the year 1905 as the 
sea air was affecting the marble. 

Government House, Madras . — In 1681 
a “ Garden-house ’* was completed ipr 
the use of the Governor on the site now 
occupied by the General Hospital and 
Medical College. That house was 
destroyed by Labourdonnais when he 
occupied Madras in 1746. In 1753 a 
new garden-house in Triplicane was 
acquired from the executors of Mr. Luii 
de Medeiros. The house was a large 
one with a frontage of about 130 feet 
and stood in a rectangular compount 
laid down in the Italian style about 4 0C 
yards long from east to west and 8F 
yards wide. That house was the nucle- 
us of the present Government House. 
At the time spoken of, the roads which 
now bound the Park did not exist. The 
Triplicane High Road ran north withou 
deviation up to the Government House 
Bridge and passed within 50 yards o 
the House, that is, through the presen ; 
compound. Additions were made to the 
compound and the Park from time tc 
time. In 1758 the Government House 
was occupied by the French Count dt 
Lally when besieging Madras. Ht 
pulled down its verandahs, destroyec 
private houses near it and burned tht 
village of Chepauk. 

The house was put in order again i 
1762 and was much improved betwee 
1786 and 1789 when Sir Archibalt 
Campbel 1 was the Gove rnor. The secon< 
Lord Clive, however, found it inade 
quate, either as a residence or as a plac 
for holding State entertainment 
Extensive alterations and improvement, 
in the house were carried out under hi 
auspices between 1800 and 1802, an 
the Banqueting Hall, which stands b: 
the side of the main house, was formal! 
op?ned in 1802. 

The compound was extended to th 
beach by including part of theChepau 
Gardens which had lately been take 
over from the Nawab of the Carnatic 
The present Government House has 
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frontage of 250 feet. The Park is 70 
acres in extent. 

Government House, Guindy. — Sir 
Thomas Munro wrote a Minute in 1821 
pointing out that the original Governor’s 
House in the Fort having been taken up 
as Secretariat Offices, the Garden House 
tfin Triplicane) had become the Town 
House (the present Government House 
at Madras). He considered, therefore, 
that the Governor should have, as here 
tofore, a country residence, and proposed 
the acquisition of Guindy Lodge. The 
Government approved of the proposal 
and the property was acquired with some 
.additional land. The building was 
improved and added to in 1822. Further 
additions to the building have been 
made from time to time and more land 
has been acquired for the Park. 

The Council Chamber. — Prior to 1910 
the Council of the Governor of Fort St. 
George held their meetings in a room 
in the present Secretariat Buildings. 
The enlargement of the Legislative 
Council in that y.ar made a new Council 
Chamber necessary and the present 
building was erected on the eastern side 
of the Secretariat The further enlarge- 
ment of the Council now made has 
irendered still more accommodation 
necessary and this has been provided 
by adding a second storey to the build- 
ings of 1010. The black pillars in the 
ibuilding are of historical interest. In 
the thirties of the eighteenth century, 
Governor Pitt constructed a handsome 
colonnade from the Fort square to the 
sea-gate roofed over and lined with 32 
pillars of black Pallavaram gneiss. 
’When the French captured Madras in 
1746 they carried off these columns to 
“Pondicherry. There they remained 
until 1761, in which year the British 
stormed the pl'a *e and restored the 
pillars to their former position in EHt’s 
Arcade. The best preserved of these 
columns were added to the New Council 
Chamber when ik was built in 1910 and 
"have been retained in the present 
structure. 

Statues, — The chief statues of Madras 
are those Of Her Majesty the late Queen- 
iEmpress, near the Senate House ; of 



King Edward VII, opposite the Mount 
Koad entrance to Government House f ; 
of His Imperial Majesty King George 
V. near the Pachaiyappa’s College ; of 
Lord Cornwallis, in the Connemara 
Library; of Sir Thomas Munro, on the 
Island ; of General Neill, of Mutiny 
fame, opposite the Madras Club; of 
Lord Ripon near the Round Tapnah; Of 
Justice Sir T. Muttuswami Ayyar, in the 
High Court; of Mr. Powell in the Pre- 
sidency College ; of the Rev. Dr. Miller 
on the Esplanade, opposite the Christian 
College ; of Justice Boddam, north of 
Willingdon Bridge and of £ir V. Krishna- 
swainy Ayyar, on the Marina near the 
Senate House. The inscriptions on these 
statues are given below. 

1. Queen Victoria. — Victoria, Queen 
Empress of India. This statue is erected 
in token of his loyalty, respect and 
admiration of Her Majesty’s many 
virtues by her faithful subject Rajah 
Goday Naraen Gujputee Rao of Sree 
Goday family, Vizagapatam ; unveiled by 
the Right Honorable the Lord Con- 
nemara, Governor of Fort St. George, 
June 20, 1887 ; presented to the City of 
Madras in commemoration of Her 
Majesty’s Jubilee. 

2. King Edward VI 1. — Presented to 
the City of Madras by Rao Bahadur 
Lodd Krishnadas Balmukundas ; 
unveiled by His Excellency Lord 
Ampthill, G.C.J.E., Governor of Madras, 8th 
April 1903. 

3. King George V. — This Statue of His 
Majesty King George V, Emperor of 
India, was presented to the City of 
Madras by Govindoss Chathoorbhooja 
doss, A.D. 1914, 

4. Lord Cornwallis.—’' This statue is 
erected by a general vote at the joint 
expense of the principal inhabitants ol 
Madras and Military servants of the East 
India Company belonging to the Presi- 
dency of Fort St. George, as a grateful 
testimony of the high sense they enter- 
tain of the conduct and actions of the 
most noble the Marquis Cornwallis, 
during the time he held the high Office 
of Governor-General and Commander- 
in-Chipf of all the Forces in India. 
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5. Sir Thomas Munro. — Munro Statue. 
Majdf-Gener.il Sir Thomas Munro, Bart., 
K.C.B., Governor of Madras, 1820-1827. 
Som eth May 1761. Died 6th July 1827. 

6. Brigadier-General Jafhes 

George Smith Neill, c.b., Aide-de-Camp 
tp the Queen, Lieutenant-Colonel of the 
Madras Fusiliers, Brigadier-General in 
India. A brave, resolute, self-reliant 
soldier. Universally acknowledged as 
the first who stemmed the torrent of 
rebellion in Bengal. He fell gloriously 
at the relief of Lucknow, 25th September 
1857. Age 47. 

Erected by jfUblic subscription, 1860. 

7 * Marquess *of Ripon. — The most 
Honorable George Frederick Samuel 
Marquess of Ripon, k.g., 1827-1909. 

Secretary of State for War, 1863-1866; 
Secretary of State for India, 1866 ; Lord 
President of the Council, 1868-1873 ; First 
High Joint Commissioner to the United 
States, 1871 ; Viceroy of India, 1880-1884; 
First Lord of the Admiralty, 1886 ; 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, 1892- 
1895 ; Lord Privy Seal, 1906-1908 ; Grand 
Master of the Freemasons of England, 
1870-1874 ; Lord Lieutenant of the 
North Riding of Yorkshire, 1873-1906; 
Chairman of the West Riding County 
Council, 1889-1892; Chancellor of the 
University of Leeds, 1904-1909; Mayor 
of Ripon, 1895-1896. 

, 8. Sir T. Muttuswami Ayyar. — Tiru- 
varur Muttuswami Ayyar, k.c.i.e., Judge 
of the High Court, 1878-1895. 

9. E. B . Powell. — Eyre Burton Powell, 
C.S.I., the First Principal of this 
College and afterwards Director of Public 
Ins trillion. Erected by many Rajas, 
Zamindars, former Pupils and Friends, 
to mark their respect for his character 
ahd their grateful appreciation of his 
services in the cause of higher educa- 
tion fpr more than 30 years. 

10 Dr. William Miller . — William 

Miller* ll,d„ d.d„ c .i.e., Principal, Madras 
Christian College, Erected by public 
subscription, A.D, 1901. “A Missionary 
Teacher, known alike for his piety and 
public zeal, whose services in the cause 
of higher education are probably unsur- 
passed in India," — Lord Napier in the 



House of Lords , Unveiled by His Excel* 
leney Lord Ampthiil, g.c.i.e., Governor off 
Madras, 1st January 1901. 

11. Justice Boddam . — This statue was- 
erected by public subscription in honour 
of Hungerford Tudor Boddam, one of 
His Majesty’s Judges of the High Court 
of Judicature at Madras and in memory 
of the unselfish and publ io spirited. 
services rendered by him in organizing 
and maintaining various institutions for 
the public good. This statue . was 
unveiled by His Excellency Sir Arthur 
Lawiey, k.c.m.g., g.c.i.e., Governor of 
Madras, on the 25th October 1911. 

12. Sir V. Krishnaswami Ayyar. — V_ 
Krishnaswami Ayyar, C.S.I., Member,. 
Madras Executive Council. Bom 1863. 
Died 1911. Erected by public subscrip- 
tion. 

Churches . — The Churches of Madras, 
deserve more space than can be accorded 
them. The foundation-stone of the Luz 
Church bears the date 1516 and the 
oldest European inscription in India. 
The St. Thome Cathedral contains a 
series of memorials to Portuguese 
pioneers, beginning in 1557. St Mary’s- 
Church in the Fort, consecrated in 1680, 
is the oldest Protestant place of worship- 
in India, and contains the graves of 
Governor Nicholas Morse, a great 
grandson of Oliver Cromwell and the 
man who capitulated to LaBouidonnais. 
in 1716; of Lord Pigot, who defended 
the Fort against Lally in 1759, and was 
afterwards deposed and imprisoned by 
his own Council ; of the famous- 
Schwartz, missionary and statesman of? 
Sir Thomas Munro, who died of 
cholera while on a farewell tour in his- 
beloved Ceded Districts in 1827; and of 
many others who have made Madras 
history. The Roman Catholic Cathedral 
in Armenian Street was erected in 1775- 
by the Capuchins ; and about the sanr* 
time the Armenians, then a wealthy and' 
influential community, built their church 
in the same street. #t, Mark's, Black- 
town, was consecrated in 1804, SL 
George’s Cathedral in 1815, and St.. 
Andrew’s (the Scotch Kirk} in 1821. The 
two last were designed by the Civil 
Architect, Major De Havilland. 
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The principal Hindu temples are those 
dedicated to Vishnu and Siva respec- 
tively in Triplicane and Mylapore ; and 
the chief mosque is that in Triplicane, 

Climate, Temperature and Rainfall , — 
The climate of Madras has been de- 
scribed with considerable accuracy as 
three months hot and nine months 
hotter. The cooler months are never 
cold, the mean temperature of December 
and January being 76° ; but the heat in 
the summer does not approach that of 
Northern India, the mean for May and 
June being the moderate figure of 90°. 
The mean for the year is 83°. The 
annual rainfall, based on figures lor 
eighty-five years, averages 49 inches of 
which 29$ inches are received during 
the north-east monsoon from October to 
December and 15 inches, from June to 
September in the south-west monsoon. 
The heaviest recorded fall during this 
period was 88 inches in 1827, and the 
smallest 18 inches in 1832, the year 
before the Guntur famine. 

Cyclones . — Like other places on the 
Bay of Bengal, Madras is liable to severe 
cyclones. In October 1687, a storm 
raged for five days and drove ashore 
two ships lying in the roads. In 1721 
another storm swept four ships from 
their moorings and wrecked one of 
them. On October 3, 1746, when 

La Bourdonnais’ fleet was in the roads 
after the capture of the town, a cyclone 
sank three of his ships and two prizes, 
while four others either lost or cut away 
their masts and 1,200 men were drown- 
ed. In 1782 more than 100 native craft 
which had come to Madras with rice to 
feed the thousands who had Hocked 
into the town to escape Haidar’s horse- 
men were wrecked and a terrible 
famine followed. Other cyclones oc- 
curred in 1811, 1818, 1820, 1836, 1843 
and 1846. In the first of these, ninety 
country vessels went down at their 
anchors, and broke in 9 fathoms 

of water 4 mil* from the shore. In 
the last, the Observatory anemometer 
broke at a registered pressure of 40 lb. 
to the square foot, and one of the massive 
masonry pillars on the Elphinstone 
Bridge was blown over. In 1853, 1858, 



1863, 1864 and 1865, other cyclones 
visited the place. The most destructive 
of all happened in May 1872. The wind 
pressure was 53 lb. to the, square foot. 
The shipping in the roads did not 
receive sufficient notice to put out to 
sea; and between 6 and 11 A.M. nine 
English vessels, with an aggregate 
tonnage of 6,700 tons, and twenty native 
craft were .driven ashore, though owing 
to the use of the rocket apparatus only 
nineteen lives were lost. In 1874 
another cyclone visited Madras, but this 
time the ships put to sea in time and 
escaped. In 1881 therg was another 
visitation which did considerable 
damage at the Harbour and in Novem- 
ber 1916 there was yet another cyclone 
which was the last. 

The Obsei'vatory . — Besides the educa- 
tional and medical institutions described 
below, Madras possesses a large number 
of scientific, charitable and social insti- 
tutions and societies. Chief among those 
devoted to science are the Observatory 
and the Museum. The Observatory was 
the first established by Europeans in 
the East. Its nucleus was a collection 
of instruments formed by a scientific 
member of Council, VVilham Putrie, and 
presented by him to the public service 
when he left India in 1787. The pre- 
sent building* was treettd in 1792, Sir 
Charles Oakeley, who was keenly 
interested in such matters, being then 
Governor. John Goldingham ^as the 
first astronomer, holding the post till 
1830 ; and he and his successors notably 
T. G. Taylor, F.R.S. (1830—48), Captain 
VV. S. Jacob of the Bombay Engineers 
(1849-59) and N. R. Pogson (1861-9% 
have done much work of permanent 
value in astronomical annals. The Ob- 
servatory contains among its instruments 
a large equatorial and an efficient transit 
circle. The Meteorological department 
in connexion with it was- established in 
1867, and was brought under the Gov- 
ernment of India in 18741 In 1899, the 
Madras Observatory was transferred to 
the Government of India, the astronomer 
became the Director of the Observatories 
at Kodaikanal and Madras, and the 
latter institution was put under the 
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immediate charge of a Deputy Director, 
who is also the Meteorological Reporter 
Government Its work is now chiefly 
confined . to meridian observations for 
determining the time, and the mainte- 
nance of the time service, which is 
effected by the daily transmission to the 
Central Telegraph Office at Madras, and 
thence automatically throughout India, 
of a signal marking the ^moment at 
which standard time is 4 p.m. Special 
observations are also made for the issue 
of storm- warnings, and the daily weather 
report for the Presidency is compiled 
from telegraphic information received 
from the various recording stations. 

The Muse uni * — Tlu Museum was 
founded in 1851. Its nucleus was a 
collection of geological specimens pre- 
sented by the Madras Literary Society 
and the duplicates of the articles sent 
to the Great Exhibition oi 1851 in Hyde 
Park. In 1855 subordinate museums were 
established in five different districts; 
but they were not successful, and in 
1861 all but that at Rajahmundry were 
closed and many of the articles in them 
were transferred to Madras. In 1855 
a Zoological garden was connected 
with the Madras Museum, but this 
\yas transferred to the People’s Park 
In 1863. In recent years, under Mr. 
Thurston’s cafe, the Museum has been 
very greatly developed. The policy 
adopted has been to render it a popular 
illustrated guide to the natural history 
(animal, vegetable and mineral), arts, 
aJTch&dlogy, ethnology and economic 
resources of the Presidency ; and that it 
is appreciated by the public is sufficient- 
ly, shown by the fact that it is visited 
ijljnually by more than 400.000 persons. 
Among the most valuable objects in the 
archaeological section are the sculptured 
marbles from the railing of the Buddhist 
stupa at Amaravati in Guntur district, 
the date of which is about the end of the 
second century A.D. ; and a fragment 
which is supposed to be part of one of 
Buddha’s bones, as it was found (at 
Bhattiprolu in the same district) in a 
rock-crystal casket enclosed in an outer 
stone case, inscribed with the statement 
that it was made to contain relics of 
Buddha. The collection of arms and 



armour from the Arsenal in the Fort 
and the Tanjore Palace, the pre-historic 
antiquities, and the numismatic collec- 
tion, which is specially rich in coins of 
the various native dynasties of Southern 
India and of the various European 
Companies which have held sway there, 
are other notable possessions of this 
institution. Attached to the Musem is 
the Connemara Public Library, which 
was opened in 1896, contains more than 
10,000 standard works, and is used by 
about 14,000 persons annually ; and a 
theatre, capable of seating 400, provided 
with a stage adapted for lectures, con- 
ferences and charitable entertainments 
by amateurs. 

The Harbour . — The serious disadvan- 
tage of the absence of any natural 
harbour at a port where the surf is 
continual has been met by the construe 
tion of a screw pile pier and a harbour 
of masonry. The pier was completed 
in 1862. The harbour was begun in 
1876 and by September 1881, was nearly 
completed. It consisted of two parallel 
masonry breakwaters, each 500 yards 
distant from the pier, running out at 
right angles to the shore for 1,200 yards 
into 7b fathoms of water, and then bend- 
ing towards one another so as to leave 
an entrance in the centre of the east side 
550 feet wide. The space thus enclosed 
was calculated to hold niue steamers of 
from 3,000 to 7,000 tons. On November 
12, 1881, a cyclone occurred, which, 
besides minor damage, washed away 
half a mile of the break- waters, threw the 
two top courses of concrete blocks into 
the harbour, hurled over two of the Titan 
cranes used on the works, lowered and 
spread out the rubble base of the break- 
waters, and washed away 1$ miles of 
construction railway. 

In 1883 a committee of English experts 
reported on the best method of complet- 
ing the work, and in 1884 operations 
were recommenced. The harbour was 
completed in 1896 o* practically the 
original design, except that the width of 
the entrance was reduced to 500 feet. 
The total cost from first to last was 126 
lakhs. Since then, however, it has silted 
up considerably ; and after much discus- 
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sion in India and England, the entrance 
on the east was closed as it was rapidly 
shallowing and another at the north-east 
corner was opened. This work was 
begun in 1905 and finished in 1911 
resulting, except on a few occasions, 
in a smooth water harbour thioughout 
the year. A portion of the sheltering arm 
with the lighthouse and a 5, 000-ton 
concrete-filled caisson at its extremity, 
were washed away by a cyclone 
on 22nd November 19 Hi. The restora- 
tion of the damaged portion of the 
sheltering arm is in progress, the delay 
in its completion being caused by the 
difficulty in obtaining materials during 
the war. 

The first experimental quay, viz., the 
South Quay, where vessels could lie 
alongside and discharge or load cargo, 
was completed in 1912. This quay, as 
well as the quays created by the closing 
of the eastern entrance and the construc- 
tion of the sheltering arm, having 
proved a success, the construction of a 
line of quays, 3,000 feet in extent along 
the western foreshore of the harbour 
costing Rs. 30,00,000, was begun in 1911 
and finished in 1918. This 3,000 feet of 
quayage, known as Nos. I, II, III and IV 
West Quays, is becoming increasingly 
popular with steamers for the speedy, 
safe and economical working of cargo. 
The partial destruction and reconstruc- 
tion of the original harbour, the closing 
of the eastern entrance and the opening 
of a new entrance with its protecting 
arm, the damage caused by the cyclone - 
of 1916 and the construction of quays 
and their attendant transit sheds, ware- 
houses and yards, have enormously 
increased the cost of the harbour, which 
now stands at Rs. 3,35,00,000. The har- 
bour is under the control of the Madras 
Port Trust, which consists of a Chairman 
and fourteen Trustees. The light, 
on the main tower of the High Court 
building, is a double-flash white light 
visible 20 miles ^ clear weather. 

Aquarium . — This institution situated on 
the seaward side of the Marina, opposite 
the Presidency College, is perhaps the 



most popular resort in Madras. In its 10 
large wall tanks and numerous table 
aquaria, is a collection of local fishes of 
variety in colouring and form unequal- 
led in any other aquarium in the world. 

To Mr. Edgar Thurston, then 
Superintendent of the Museum* is due 
the credit for the inception of the 
scheme. In 1919 it was transferred to 
the Fisheries Department when steps 
were taken by the then Director, Mr. 
James Hornell, to increase its attractive- 
ness. Electric light and fans were 
introduced and the exhibits reorganized 
and extended. The results were ex- 
tremely gratifying, the attendance 
rising within a year# from 96,957 to 
163,517 ; all these paid for admission. 
The institution is fully self-supporting. 
In 1921-22 the revenue amounted to 
Rs. 9,111 as against upkeep charges of 
Rs. 4,795. For the benefit of visitors, 
guide books in English and in Tamil 
are provided (l anna each) and recently 
a set of very beautiful picture post-cards 
of Madras Fishes from original sketches 
by Miss D. L. Hornell has been publish- 
ed (6 annas a set). 

The Aquarium Hall measures 50 feet 
in length by 36 feet in width. The two 
short sides are occupied by 10 large 
wall tanks, each 7 feet long by 4 feet 
from back to fr ont and 3 feet in depth 
on the centre of the room is an orna- 
mental freshwater pond, sunk in the 
floor with a central fountain. Tables 
carrying small rectangular glass-sided 
aquaria are disposed about the room 
wherever they can be conveniently 
disposed, while the two end walls are 
utilized for the display of typical collec- 
tions of preserved specimens illiistrative 
of the range of marine animals available 
in the zoological supply section of the 
Fisheries Department for educational 
purposes. Admission is 1 anna from 
7-30 a.m. to 5 30 P.M., 4 annas from 5-30 
to 7 P.M. The last Monday in each 
month is reserved as a gosha day, when 
ladies only are admitted, a special staff 
of women attendants being on duty on 
that day. 
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Civil Divisions, Area, Population, etc. 
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Taluks and 
zamindari 
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UOlSIAiQ 



( a ) The figures shown against Mangalore taluk include those relating Jo Amindj\i Islands, 

(b) Abolished in G f O. No. 512, L. & M„ dated lfith March 1923, 
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